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PBEFACE 

POSSESSION of 't Unge EyUndty the Long 
Island, New York, of to-day, was, at the 
time of this telling, greatly coveted by both the 
English and the Dutch. 

The former claimed it in virtue of the dis- 

X coveries of John and Sebastian Cabot, who had, 

in 1497, while in their service made extensive 

"i voyages along the coast of North America. The 

Dutch held, that the explorations of Henry 

Hudson — an Englishman by birth, but at the 

time employed by them, clearly entitled Hol- 

O land to its possession. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century 

J an agreement was reached that the disputed 

•^ ground should be divided between these two 

nations; the boundary-line was to run from 

"the westermost part of Oyster-bay * * 

straight and direct * to the sea.*' 

At that time there were several tribes of 
Indians on Long Island. Each one was gov- 
erned by a sachem of its own, but all were 
subject to the Montauk chieftain, who was 

styled the Grand Sachem of Paumanack, 
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PBEFAGE 

When the aliens had agreed upon a division 
of the territory, steps were taken to break up 
this Indian federation, and the jurisdiction of 
the Montauks was restricted to the eastern part 
of the island, the section which had fallen to 
the share of the English. This much should 
be premised for a better understanding of the 
time and its happenings. 

For most of the Indian names and their 
meaning, grateful acknowledgment is made to 
the scholarly researches of Mr. William Wallace 
Tooker, of Sag Harbor, L. I. The other Mon- 
tauk words were secured from a list prepared 
by John Lyon Gardiner, of Gardiner^s Island. 

The story offers a picture of the habits and 
the customs of those days, gleaned from the 
records of old; those records have been faith- 
fully studied and freely followed. Words 
spoken in the long ago, again pass the lips of 
their speakers; the tales and the legends here 
retold — ^though perchance recast in the telling 
— were heard in centuries gone by in the wig- 
wams of the Algonquins. 

As to the rest — ^life is life, and the language 
of the heart is much the same whatsoever the 
tongue in which it finds utterance. 
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I 

The Governor's Ghiests 

WINTEB had come and had spread his 
mantle over all the land. The white 
flakes had merrily flurried and frolicked at 
will, whirling down, down, down in endless 
prof usion, until it seemed as though all Nature 
lay hushed and in peaceful content in their soft 
emhrace. 

The gambrel-roofed dwellings, over which 
weather-cocks kept constant watch and ward, 
and the thatched-roof cottages with their 
wooden chimneys, nestling without Fort Am- 
sterdam yet within its guardance, had, by the 
spell of the Frost-king, been touched with a 
strange beauty. 

The rugged outlines of the fort, that grim 
old quadrangle with its earth mounds and 
bastioiis, had been veiled by the downy, spark- 
ling flakes; within the fort the quaint old wind- 

1 



2 HAIDOFHOKTAUK 

mill^ its long^ bare arms now pinioned and 
at standstill, seemed like a ghostly guide-post 
pointing out into the white Unknown. 

The stone church peering above the walls of 
the fortress showed the contours of its roof — ^at 
other times so steep and pointed — ^in curves of 
grace and beauty; while the Governor's man- 
sion — its claim to distinction well emphasized 
by the double-faced chimney — seemed to have 
donned an additional air of stateliness with the 
soft robe of ermine in which it now lay en- 
shrouded. 

The Governor's mansion was, this night, the 
last of the passing year, the scene of a gay and 
festive gathering. The wide entry, ablaze with 
candle-light, was festooned with garlands of 
evergreens and holly, votive offerings from the 
virgin forests, while on either side of the broad 
fireplace boughs of spruce and pine were 
banked and massed in profusion. Freed from 
their shroud of snow and warmed by the genial 
glow of the blazing logs they dreamed of sum- 
mer, and the air was sweet with the fragrance 
of the woodland. 

The house was filled with guests and was 
bright with life and color. Among the throng 
moved portly dames, decked out in dazzling 
brocades, their gay-colored skirts quilted and 
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stiff. Their waists were rimmed by the reim, a 
girdle of silver from which there dangled purses 
and sundry trinkets. 

The full skirts of the maidens were no less 
bright and vivid in coloring than those dis- 
played by the matrons, but, in many instances, 
were well-nigh hidden beneath richly embroi- 
dered aprons. Love-hoods, fashioned in silk, 
and comet-caps, lace trimmed, served many for 
head-gear, while some of the buxom juffrouwen 
wore their hair encircled by heavy fillets of gold, 
fashioned as bands or crescents. 

The men appeared in garbs of varied hue and 
style. Homespun, corduroy, and velvet brushed 
in the passing, while here and there even a hunt- 
er's costume might have been seen, for the 
Governor had bidden all welcome. 

At will the guests strolled about the rooms 
and the halls, not forgetting to help themselves 
to the good things, substantial and dainty, 
which their host had provided. Savory odors 
of roast game and fowl proved alluring to 
many of the guests whose appetites had been 
whetted by their walk or ride through the keen 
night air. Tankards of ale, fairly brimming 
over with stout home-brew, and mugs filled with 
cider of choice flavor awaited the thirsty, while 
those 80 minded might invoke stronger spirits 
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of good cheer from small, flat bottles that were 
' placed here and there among the viands. 
Strong cofifee, steaming hot, was served in bowls 
and cups of generous girth; dishes of blue 
Delft-ware were heaped high with olie Icoken^ 
a species of cruller, which called forth the ad- 
miration — ^not to say the envy — of the good- 
wives, who munched them with critical ap- 
proval. 

With stately bearing, with here a bow and 
there a nod. Governor Petrus Stuyvesant moved 
about among his guests. 

The Governor was tall in stature and of hand- 
some build. His features were dark complex- 
ioned, grave and stem, yet withal attractive. 
His attire was rich, almost princely. A wide, 
drooping collar of lace set off to advantage the 
jacket of crimson velvet over which it fell. 
Through the slashed sleeves of this jacket rip- 
pled the ruffled folds of some white, soft-cling- 
ing fabric. The hose, ample and full, was held 
at the knee, knotted with a scarf of silk from the 
Indies. A rosette graced the shoe he wore, while 
his wooden leg, banded with silver, a silent pro- 
claimer of his prowess in the days of St. Mar- 
tins, added not a little to the dignity of his pres- 
ence. 

He approached a small group of men eagerly 
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listening to a story told by one of their number, 
the captain of the Sea Mew, but recently arrived 
from Holland. 

"Good friends,'' the Governor asked, "and 
what is all this tale about, which seems of such 
interest to you ? '' 

"Ach, Heer Director,'' several replied, "a 
tale most marvellous, hardly to be believed, the 
Heer Schipper has just been telling." 

"Then I, too, should like to hear it," said 
the Governor, drawing nearer; "begin friend, 
begin." 

The seaman thus encouraged and nothing loth 
to repeat the yam, which, indeed, partook of the 
marvellous, was not slow in complying. With 
an air of importance — for was not his Excel- 
lency the Governor listening? — he began. 

" The vessel which witnessed this occurrence 
about which I will tell you was fishing oflf the 
coast of Holland about the White Water, which 
lies, as the chart will show you, about twelve 
miles off the Waal. 

"As it reads on the records — ^and that the 
tale is true, every man and boy of that crew has 
sworn — ^as it reads on the records, the pilot, 
with the rising of the sun, first noticed what 
seemed to him a table-land looming up over the 
horizon; and on this table-land soldiers appeared 
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to be marching, soldiers afoot and on horse. 
These vanished, and then, against a clear sky, a 
fleet of ships seemed to loom up from out of the 
North. Some of them had their sails full set, 
while others appeared as though scudding along 
in reefs. It was not long ere one large ship— it 
bore a flag of three colors, or a prince's flag — 
lost its topmast, but this was readily replaced. 
Soon thereafter, a second fleet of ships seemed 
to sail up from out the Southeast. 

^' The fleets came together, and then there 
arose a thick mist, as though the vessels were 
fighting and were shrouded in smoke. This 
cloud rolled by, and then the vessels stood out 
again, clear and sharp in outline. At last a 
huge armed ship hove into sight. Her stem 
was raised high in air, and her bow seemed 
plunged beneath the waters, as though she were 
settling for her final plunge. These scenes 
lasted for some hours, greatly to the distress of 
those who witnessed them. So greatly were 
they terrified that at last the steersman of the 
crew read aloud from the Christian Sea Chart, 
to comfort himself and his men. 

" They also tell of a great lion and of other 
strange beasts which appeared in the heavens at 
that time and which slowly changed into ships 
— but of those I will not speak, as I would tell 
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you only of that which I myself cannot ques- 
tion/^ 

" Wonderful, indeed wonderful I *' exclaimed 
the Governor when the speaker had finished. 
"Van Doren, what think you of the tale?'* he 
added, turning to a young Dutch cavalier who 
had joined the group while the story was in 
progress. 

"If true, it was a portent that has come 
true,'' replied Van Doren, "for you all know 
how Van Tromp taught Admiral Blake a lesson 
he will not so soon forget. Proud Albion will 
no longer dare to claim she rules the seas.^' 

These words, though spoken in answer to 
Stuyvesant's question, were really addressed to 
a young man, unmistakably an Englishman of 
quality, who stood close by, though he was not 
one of the group immediately about the Gov- 
ernor. 

All that had passed had been said in Dutch, 
but Sir Harold Fenton, the young nobleman 
thus rudely offended, understood that language 
sumciently well to gather the full import of the 
words, and was quick to feel the sting of the in- 
sult proffered. A flush of anger flamed to liis 
temples, but before he could reply to the taunt, 
the Governor himself exclaimed: "Shame, 
Van Doren, shame upon you I How dare you. 
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this night of all times^ and under my roof, give 
insult to one of my guests? If our cause has 
triumphed, we of Holland think it a greater 
triumph because the foes we vanquished were 
so gallant/' 

Sir Harold had regained his composure. He 
bowed his acknowledgment to the Grovemor, 
and, turning to Van Doren, said, quietly : " If 
your blade is as sharp as your tongue, it will 
give me great pleasure to test its temper/' 

Van Doren could not reply, for at that mo- 
ment two ladies joined the group. One, tall, 
dark complexioned, and of commanding ap- 
pearance, was Dame Bayard, the sister of the 
Governor; the other, a beautiful blonde, was 
Dame Stuyvesant, the Governor's wife. 

With rare grace and charm of manner the lat- 
ter turned to Sir Harold. " Tell me," she said, 
using the English tongue with ease, yet with 
an accent that proclaimed her a daughter of 
France, "tell me. Sir Harold, is not this a 
curious scene for a stranger, for one who has 
so recently left Old England ? " 

" Fair dame," responded the cavalier, with a 
courtly bow, " where one meets with so charm- 
ing a welcome, one can hardly feel one's self a 
stranger." 

''I see the chill of our winter has not con- 
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gealed the spring of flattery/' laughed Dame 
Stuyvesant; " but, seriously, te]l me, do you not 
find it hard to be without your friends at this 
time of all times ? " 

A shadow clouded the handsome face of Sir 
Harold and a wistful gaze crept into his eyes 
as he answered : " It is not distance alone that 
parts friends. Dame Stuyvesant; nay, distance 
may even kindly help to veil the chasm that bars 
asunder/' 

She caught the note of pain that rang 
through his words, and grieved that she had, 
though unwittingly, bidden memories arise 
within him which he fain would have banished. 
She held out her hand, and said with winning 
grace : " Forgive me ; forgive and forget. May 
this new world hold, and may this new year we 
are awaiting bestow upon you, a treasure as 
priceless as the old.'' 

Eeverently he raised her hand to his lips. 
" The new world has already bestowed on me a 
boon beyond my deserving — a friend," he said; 
and even as he spoke, the bells of Saint Nikolas, 
the bells of the stone church within the fort, be- 
gan to toll their welcome to the new year. 

One — Six — Five — ^Three — rang out the peals 
into the cold, starlit night. 

One — Six — Five — Three — so spelled the 
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tongues of metal: symbol of that fragment of 
Eternity entering npon its course this night, 
bearing with it its burden of weal or woe for all 
mankind. 

Boimd about there arose a gay tumult of 
merry jest, shouts, and laughter. Sparkling 
wine was pressed to tempting lips, with the 
greeting, Credencense! Sparkling eyes flashed 
their thanks for the greeting. 

Hoeral Nieuw-Jaar! Happy New Year ! so 
sounded and mingled the cries, the good wishes 
in merry confusion, while through it all tolled 
the bells— One— Six— Five— Three ! 



n 

In the Harherg 

CLOSE to the waters of the bay stood the 
Harberg, the far-famed hostelry of the Man- 
haates.* 

Built of stone, tall and massive, its gabled 
roof, corbel-stepped, seemed rather to look down 
npon its less pretentious neighbors. Its com- 
manding appearance, in truth, betokened well 
the place, the place apart, the Harberg held in 
the hearts of the worthy burghers. 

In the large room of the tavern this night 
a log fire was blazing brightly in the cavern- 
ous recesses of the fireplace. Its ruddy glare 
flamed over the freshly sanded floor, lit up the 
gloom of the rough-hewn oaken rafters that 
bore the ceiling, and played at hide and seek 
among the polished mugs and tankards which 
decked the tables, shelves, and cupboards. 

Mynheer, the host, was moving to and fro 
among his guests. He was attentive to their 
every want, yet withal his movements knew no 

*A Dutch appellation of Manhattan. (Manahatin^ 
the Island of Hills.) 

11 



12 MAID OP MONTAUK 

haste^ for such would have but ill comported 
with the dignity of his station. 

Suddenly the door was flung wide open and 
two men strode into the room. They were both 
young, barely thirty, and both were well grown 
and rather comely in appearance, but their arro- 
gant bearing quickly served to dispel any fa- 
vorable impression they might otherwise have 
made. 

In dress the two were singularly alike. Be- 
neath a mantle of heavy cloth each wore a short 
gray frock. A broad white collar fastened 
about the neck fell part way over the shoulders. 
Each wore a belt of leather buckled about his 
waist and in the belt of the taller a sword was 
fastened. Breeches of black velvet, hose and 
shoes of the same color — the shoes adorned with 
silver buckles, completed their costume. 

The looks with which the newcomers were 
regarded on their entry were by no means 
friendly. At the urging of the host, it is true, 
a few started to make room for them on the 
bench alongside of the fireplace, the seat of 
honor, but the compliance was tardy and surly. 

N"or did this escape the quick notice of the 
unwelcomed guests. " Nay, nay, my good fel- 
lows,'^ so spoke the taller one of the two, sneer- 
ingly, "do not disturb yourselves on our ac- 
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count. We, too, hold your room preferable to 
your company at all times/^ Turning to the 
host, he continued in a lowered voice: "My 
friend and I want a quiet room to ourselves, 
where we can be undisturbed. You will also 
give me the key to that small back door which 
leads from your house into the courtyard. To- 
night we shall make free to come and go as we 
choose — none shall attend us ; see to it that none 
of your lazy, good-for-nothing fellows lounge 
about where they are not wanted.'^ 

With an obsequious bow the owner of the 
tavern promised that their wishes should be re- 
spected, and forthwith conducted them to a 
small room in the upper part of the house. The 
room lay in the rear of the building, and from 
it one could readily oversee the courtyard. 

Having, at his guests' request, brought a 
squat, black bottle which held some of the choic- 
est spirits which old Holland allowed to pass 
out into her colonies, mynheer discreetly with- 
drew, and the friends were alone. 

Barely had they left the tap-room below when 
the hum and buzz of small talk which their en- 
trance had interrupted began anew. " What,'' 
said one of the tipplers to his companion, who 
had but recently come to the fort, " thou know- 
est them not ? He with the sword is Allard van 
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Doren, the right hand of our f,scaal; * the other 
is Kryn van Steen, his boon companion. May 
the EvU One fly off with both ! " 

In the meantime those whom these comments 
concerned were quite unconscious of the strict- 
ures passed upon them, and prepared to enjoy 
the seclusion of their quarters. A good draught 
of the old Holland waters was speedily followed 
by the lighting of their long-stemmed pipes, and 
then they settled down in comfort to discuss the 
matter which had brought them on their er- 
rand. 

" As you know,^^ began Van Doren, " war has 
again broken out between those miserable Eng- 
landers and our own country, and between you 
and me, old Petrus Stuyvesant is not a little 
troubled about it, for our fort here cannot 
make much of a showing either in breastworks 
or in men. 

"Tis true, since Candlemas our dorpf has 
become the great city of New Amsterdam, but I 
doubt me whether our new dignity will put new 
strength into the crumbling earthworks of the 
old fort. 

^^ Should it come to a pinch, I also doubt 
whether much help could be had from our 
friends across the Ooost River J on 't lange Ey- 
• Treasurer. t Village. % East Biver. 
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landt^* for the men at Breuekelenf and there- 
abouts place none too great a trust in Tacka- 
pousha^ the sachem, and would not much care 
to risk their wives and children to his tender 
mercy/' 

" But surely those Wilden J are with us/' re- 
turned his friend. "I wish we could say as 
much of the other tribes at the eastern end of 
the island. Now, see you, if we could only win 
those as well to our cause, little need had we to 
care for the damned English.'* 

"Friend, thou hast a great mind," laughed 
Van Doren, "or didst thou, perhaps, by the 
Black Art learn of my thoughts and the plan 
which ^" 

A call of the white owl interrupted his words. 
Van Doren instantly paused and eagerly leaned 
forward to listen. Again came the call, and 
this time it sounded close by. 

Jumping up from his chair. Van Doren 
stepped to the window. Cautiously pushing 
ajar the wooden blind which barred it, he peered 
below. 

A third time the call sounded. 

Van Doren tarried no longer. Picking up 
the key he had previously obtained from mynr 

* Long Island. t Brooklyn. 

X Dutch term for the Indians. 
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host, he descended the stairs quickly and un- 
locked the small door which opened into the 
courtyard. Before he could clearly discern his 
surroundings, a tall, powerful figure had slipped 
noiselessly out of the dark shadow of the out- 
buildings and a firm hand was laid on his arm. 

*^ So you have come,*' Van Doren whispered 
in greeting. Then, having, without further 
words, admitted his visitor to the house, he re- 
barred the portal and together the two ascended 
to the room which Van Doren had but recently 
quitted. 

As they entered, Van Steen could not repress 
an exclamation of surprise. Before him stood 
an Indian, tall in stature and of stem aspect. 
His eyes were beady and keen, the nose large, 
the chin and mouth determined. Powerful 
and impressive, even in repose, the Indian's face 
bore a look of craftiness and cruelty that marked 
the man a foe to be feared, an ally to be — ^mis- 
trusted. 

Van Doren for a moment thoroughly enjoyed 
the surprise he had planned for his friend; then 
stepping forward, he said: "Kryn, this is 
Ninigret, the chief sachem of the Nianticks, 
one of the great tribes of the Narragansetts. 
This sachem is our friend, and I have asked him 
here to-night to meet us in council.'* 
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While these words were spoken the Indian' 
stood motionless and apparently impassive^ but 
no detail of his surroundings escaped his keen 
and searching glance. 

Van Steen bade him welcome. The sachem 
acknowledged the greeting, but at once resumed 
his impassive demeanor, while Van Doren, well 
versed in the ways of his Indian friends^ pro- 
ceeded, without further comment, to fill a pipe 
afresh with the fragrant weed. 

Having Ughted it with a glowing coal, and 
having taken several puffs in grave silence, Van 
Doren passed the pipe to Ninigret. The latter 
followed Van Doren's example, and in turn 
handed the symbol of peace and good-will to his 
other neighbor. 

This indispensable ceremony complied with. 
Van Doren poured out a generous libation of 
fire-water for his guest. " Take it, sachem,*' he 
said; ^^ the night is cold, but this shall so warm 
the cockles of your heart that it will hold a 
warm place for the words of y<^r friends." 

With a pleasure but ill concealed, Ninigret 
accepted the proffered glass, drained it of its 
contents, and then motioned that he was ready 
to listen to whatsoever his companions might 
have to say. 

" Sachem,** began Van Doren, " when times 
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ft 

are troublous, it is good that friends meet in 
council. It is for this purpose that I have in- 
vited the great and wise chief of the Narragan- 
setts to my fire to-night. 

"The English across the big water have 
again taken up the hatchet against my people, 
and who shall say but that the English over 
here will likewise take up arms against us? I 
well know that you and your nation are our 
friends, and so we feel brave ; but I have heard 
that the English have blinded the eyes of some 
warriors of your own color, and that they have 
promised their friendship to our enemies. STin- 
igret is a great warrior and wise. Could he not 
make his erring brethren see the light ? '* 

Van Doren paused to observe the impression 
his subtle flattery might have produced on his 
hearer. Nor was he disappointed in the result. 

A look of gratified vanity appeared for a mo- 
ment on the Indian^s face as he answered: 
"And what would my brother have Jfinigret 
do?" 

*^ He who has the wisdom of the serpent needs 
no one to counsel,'* replied Van Doren. "I 
would only tell him that my heart would be 
proud and glad if we could count all the brave 
sons of the forest as our friends.** 

" And of whom does my brother speak ? Are 
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not the ISTarragansetts his friends^ and likewise 
the warriors of Tackapousha on Metauwack ? *'♦ 

"You speak the truth, sachem, but on Me- 
tauwack, farther toward the rising sun, the 
English have built their cabins, and it is there- 
abouts that Ninigret might go and win us 
braves. It has come to my ears that out there 
lives a friend of the English, a mighty saga- 
more, Waiandance ^^ - 

He got no further. " Waiandance is a Mon- 
tauk, and the Montauks are dogs!'^ shouted 
Ninigret, springing to his feet in rage, his hand 
unconsciously seeking the tomahawk in his belt. 

Taken aback by the sudden turn matters had 
taken, the Dutch cavaliers also started to their 
feet, and Van Doren, anxious to retrieve the 
situation, and, if possible, to learn in what re- 
spect he had blundered, again addressed the 
Indian. 

^* Well, sachem, of course you must know best. 
I have heard of the killing of Miantonomo; and 
that you bear the English no love, I also know; 
but may your friends not learn of the wrongs the 
others did you ? '^ And as he spoke, he refilled 
the glass of the sachem and pushed it toward 
him, hoping much from the help of this voice- 
less but efficient pleader of his cause. 

An angry light still glittered in the eyes of the 
* The land of the periwinkle — Long Island. 
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warrior. However, regaining his self-control, 
he made answer : " Your heart is good and your 
hand is open, but you have not seen many sum- 
mers in this land. Listen, Ninigret will tell 
you. 

'^ He whose name you have mentioned* was a 
great and wise sachem of his nation, the Narra- 
gansetts. He came from the stock of Tashtas- 
suck the Mighty, Tashtassuck who joined his 
two children, his son and his daughter, in wed- 
lock. 

" When Sachimaiipan f saw the English grow- 
ing more and more in number, and when he saw 
that they were getting more and more of the 
land of his people he called a council of his 
warriors and his wise men; and they thought 
it was well what he had planned and of which 
he told them. 

" So then he set out with some braves, and 
they went to the land of the Montauks. He 
gave the Montauks gifts, and he called them his 
friends and his brethren, for, said he, ' so are 
we all Indians as the English are and say 
brother to one another. So we must be as one. 
Therefore it is best for you to do as we, for we 
are all the sachems from east to west, and we 

* Miantonomo. The Indians never repeated the names 
of their dead, 
t He that was prince here^-Miantonomo. 
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are all resolyed to fall upon them at one ap- 
pointed day. When yon see the three fires that 
will be made forty days hence, in a clear night, 
then do as we, and the next day fall on and 
kill men, women, and children.' And to this 
the old men said, ^ Wnrregen,' it is welL 

^ Bat when he whom they call Waiandanoe, 
the Wise Speaker, learned of it, he brought word 
to his friends the English* And when the men 
of Montank who would haFC followed the lead 
of the Narragansetts saw that all was known, 
they sent a canoe over in secret, on a moonshine 
night, to Xarragansett, and it was not done. 

^ And again, about a winter after he whose 
name you mentioned was slain by the hand 
of a Mobegan, but through the lying tongue of 
the English, Ninigret vowed by Eeesuckquand, 
the Sun-god, that the English should all perish. 
For was he not as my own flesh? 

^ So a messenger was sent to Waiandanoe to 
engage him in it. But he seized my brave and 
bound him to deliver him to Lyon Gardiner, 
his English friend. 'Tis true my warrior es- 
caped at the island sheltered by islands,* as you 
call it in your tongue, but again the knife-menf 
bad warning.^' 

* Shelter If Uod. 

f Namgsiifett term for EnsUsfameii. 
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Ninigret had ended. Not a word had been 
lost on his hearers. Van Doren, in particular^ 
had followed the story closely, for it made clear 
to him much that he had not known before. 
It also served to point out to him the diflBculty 
of the task he had undertaken — the joining of 
all the Indian nations of that region into one 
large federation which should become their ally. 
One thing, however, was beyond question : Nin- 
igret must not be allowed to deal with Waian- 
dance or his people ; that mission he. Van Doren, 
must himself undertake. 

Turning to the sachem, he said : " The words 
of the great chief have gone to the heart of his 
brother. The lying tongues of the English 
must be silenced. I myself will go and count 
their fires on Metauwack. See you that all of 
those who follow Tackapousha are with us. 
This must be done, for I know there are many 
among them who still honor their Grand 
Sachem of old, Waiandance. When I have 
learned more, I will, as before, send my messen- 
ger to you, and you will come again to your 
brother.'* 

Together they descended. Van Doren im- 
barred the portal, and Ninigret, with noiseless 
tread, passed out into the darkness. 



m 

TJie Elf'boU 

THE storm had passed with the night, and 
the sun had arisen in unclouded splendor. 
Its early rays gilded Wompenanit,* the bold 
headland of Montauk, and lit up the dark, 
troubled waters flashing into foam at its 
base. 

White-capped billows extended as far as the 
eye could reach, far away even to the distant 
sky-line, which was broken only by the restless 
swell of the ocean. 

Shoreward they raced, these billows; huge, 
ponderous masses of glassy green with their 
wind-tossed streamers of white, rearing, curl- 
ing, tumbling in mad confusion as they hurled 
themselves — ^it seemed in anger — ^against the 
headland; the never-ending strife of sea and 
shore. 

On the brow of Wompenanit, watching in idle 

mood the wondrous, ever-changing scene before 

him, stood an Indian. His figure was tall and 

lithe, and straight as an arrow. The lines of 

* Where daylight comes from — ^tbe eMt 
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his form, marked out in clear relief against the 
dawn, revealed both strength and grace. 

His gaze followed the course of the billows 
sweeping on to their destination, then rested on 
the breakers surging below. 

Suddenly he started. There in the surf, the 
heavy surf pounding the strand, he descried 
some strange objects tossing about, and beyond, 
cast up on the beach and barely out of reach of 
the seething waters, he saw two human bodies. 

To see was to act. Swiftly he picked his way 
adown the narrow trail and soon reached the 
spot. A low cry of surprise escaped him, for 
lashed to a spar, firmly locked in close embrace, 
he found two people of the alien race, a man and 
a woman. Father and child, perchance, for 
many winters must have passed over the head 
of the elder — ^the snow of time lay thickly upon 
it. As to the girl, she was young and fair, and 
her long, loose tresses gleamed as the sun-gold 
upon the waters. 

The young warrior bent over the maiden; a 
faint fluttering of her heart taught him that for 
once the Spirit of the Waters had been despoiled 
of his prize. He snatched his flint knife from 
his girdle and began to cut the lashings. These 
had been flrmly tied and knotted, and the task 
was not an easy one, but the sharp flint was skil- 
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fully plied, and at last the bonds were severed ; 
then, gently, he loosened the close, loving clasp 
which even the fury of the storm had not 
broken, and carried the girl a few steps to a 
patch of dry sand beyond the bowlders. 

As he put down his unconscious burden, he 
noticed about her neck a chain, and pendent 
from the chain an arrow-point of stone, rimmed 
in white metal. Heart-shape in form, in color 
a deep, rich red, the stone gleamed strangely — 
almost like a stain of blood — upon the soft, 
white breast where it rested. The warrior gazed 
in wonder. The point was beautifully fashioned 
and of great value; surely she who bore it must 
be under the guardage of some mighty sachem. 

Even as he watched her, the warm current of 
life resumed its normal flow in her veins. A 
faint flush dispelled the pallor of her face, a 
sigh fluttered through her parted lips, and her 
eyes opened. 

She gazed about in bewilderment. At first 
she could not realize where she was, but the 
heavy boom of the surf thundering in her ears, 
and the chill, clinging garments quickly brought 
back to her mind the shipwreck and the scenes 
of terror through which she had so recently 
passed. 

She struggled to her feet. Her startled 
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glance fell on the still form beside her. 
"Father! Father !^^ she cried in anguish, 
throwing herself on her knees beside the body. 
With frantic haste she tore open his blouse 
clinging at the throat, chafed the cold arms and 
hands, so inert at his side, and with loving 
kisses and caresses sought to win an answering 
word from his pale, closed lips. 

A shadow passed between herself and the 
bright sunlight, and, absorbed though she was 
in her work, it caused her to pause and to look 
up. Only then did she become aware of the 
presence of the stranger. 

Motionless the Indian stood before her, his 
whole bearing and demeanor full of quiet dig- 
nity and grace. His scalp-lock was adorned 
with the feathers of an eagle; the girdle about 
his waist, a snake-skin, held an axe and a knife 
of stone. His feet were encased in moccasins 
upon which quaint designs were beaded in 
bright colors. 

The girl was greatly startled by the unexpect- 
ed encounter. Through her brain flashed dread 
tales of savage deeds and doings, wherewith idle 
gossips in Old England had filled her ears when 
it became known that Sigrid Dare and her sire 
were to seek a new home beyond the seas. How- 
ever, she was brave, and sought to hold her fears 
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in check, yet could not quite hide her distress 
from the keen eyes that scanned her. 

Noting her dismay, the Indian held out his 
open hand to her, saying : " No fear. Wayun- 
scut, friend I ^^ 

Sigrid did not know whether she was dream- 
ing or awake. Hardly daring to believe that 
she had heard aright, she rose to her feet; but 
there could be no mistaking the friendly intent 
of the Indian, and with the light of wonderment 
still in her fine gray eyes she took the hand he 
proffered. 

At this moment a low moan escaped her 
father's lips. It sent a thrill of hope through 
her heart, and, again quickly dropping on her 
knees beside him, the girl renewed her efforts. 
At last her labors were rewarded; the tired eyes 
unclosed and a loving glance assured her that 
the father knew his child. 

The Indian, thus far but a passive witness of 
the scene, now came forward. 

Passing his strong, sinewy arms under the 
prostrate form, he lifted the old man from the 
ground as readily as though he had been 
but a child. This done, he turned to Sigrid. 
"Come,'' he said, and at once started on his 
way. 

Turning their backs on the sea, they took a 
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narrow trail leading inland. At first their path 
rose sharply, but after the brow of the bluff had 
been gained, it turned westward and led them 
over rolling ground, winding among turf-clad 
hillocks and past cone-shaped hollows that 
might have served as moulds for the mounds. 

It was no easy task for the girl to keep up 
with the brisk pace of their new friend, weight- 
ed though he was with his charge. Every now 
and then she whispered words of encouragement 
to her father, who could respond but by a 
glance or a feeble pressure of the hand. 

The sun was at noontide when they entered 
a long and narrow defile among the hills. Their 
trail now was matted with fallen needles of 
spruce and pine, scenting the air with their 
balmy fragrance, and the March sun, strug- 
gling through the lattice-work of overhanging 
branches, traced wondrous, wavering patterns 
of light and shade upon their pathway. 

As they emerged from the glade a picture of 
great beauty lay before them. Their destina- 
tion was reached ; on the shores of a large and 
beautiful lake, framed by hills and woodland, 
they saw before them an Indian village. 

The wigwams, hung with coverings of bark, 
stood about in picturesque disorder, here and 
there, wherever the fancy of their owners had 
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seen fit to place them. A few children^ half- 
naked^ were playing about; but barring these^ 
the place was so quiet that it might have been 
deemed deserted had it not been for the bluish- 
gray smoke curling upward and hovering above 
the lodges. 

News of the coming of the palefaces spread 
quickly. Fur hangings which barred entry to 
virintry blasts were pushed aside, eager faces 
peered at them as they passed, and some of the 
more curious even followed Wayunscut and his 
strange companions to Wa3runscut^s wigwam, 
which they entered. 

Within, a brushwood fire was crackling briskly 
beneath a kettle which was suspended from a 
post near the doorway. At their entry an old 
squaw, who had been tending the savory mess 
stewing in the kettle, arose; at Wayunscut^s 
bidding she heaped furs on the ground close to 
the fire, and upon this couch Wayunscut laid his 
burden. He covered the old man with warm 
furs, and after he had bidden the squaw attend 
to the wants of his friends, the Indian warrior 
left the wigwam. 

With tender care Sigrid brought to her fath- 
er's lips a gourd which the squaw had filled for 
her with broth. "Take it, father,^' she said; 
** 'twill give you the strength and warmth you 
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need so much/' And he, more to please his 
child than to appease any feeling of hunger, 
managed to swallow a mouthful or two, and then 
bade the girl partake heartily of the food so 
kindly offered. 

While she was eating, he, faint even with the 
slight exertion he had made, was lying back 
among the furs. He watched Sigrid through 
half-closed eyes, and when she had done, he 
roused himself from the leaden lethargy he felt 
stealing over him, and beckoned the girl to his 
side. 

" Sigrid,^' he whispered, " thou hast always 
been a good lass and a brave one. Keep a stout 
heart now, for thou wilt soon need it. My time 
with thee here can no more be long. Alone thou 
wilt be in a strange *^ 

" Oh, father, father I do not speak so ! '* she 
cried. " You cannot, will not leave your child 
like this! You will get well and strong; 
you ^' 

"Hush, lass; 'tis not for us to set the hour 
when we must go. Make me not waste my lit- 
tle strength in idle words. Be brave, lass, be 
brave. Nor wilt thou be entirely alone when I 
am gone. The savage who brought us here is 
kindly, and then— dost thou remember — Sir 
Harold, as brave a man as ever lived, crossed 
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to these lands when thou wouldst not become 
his very own. Foolish lass! Thou wouldst 
not marry him^ thou saidst, because he should 
not stoop in his wooing^ he who could aspire to 
the highest/' 

Exhausted, the old man paused. His breath- 
ing came hard and labored, but his thoughts 
would have utterance, and ere long he con- 
tinued : " I do not know where Sir Harold may 
now be, nor can I tell closely where we are. Yet 
I well mind me that he set sail for The Manhat- 
toes,* and it was that port I had soon hoped to 
reach when the storm overtook us yesternight. 
Thou mayest yet meet him, lass, the Lord will- 
ing/' 

Sigrid returned no answer. The thought that 
she might some day in the New World again 
greet her loyal lover, he who had told her that 
she was more to him than all else that life could 
offer, nay, more than life itself, overcame her 
with a force that would not be gainsaid. It had 
haunted her again and again during the many 
weary weeks spent upon the ocean. To her the 
watery waste had seemed boundless, a gulf of 
Time between the past of her life and its future. 
Would Sir Harold, her Sir Harold, claim a 
share in the new life as in the old ? 

* Ad Eaglitb appellation of Manhattan. 
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His name, as it fell from her father's lips, re- 
newed within her a sense of eager longing, a 
craving for her lover's strong arm to protect 
her, to shield her. Had he at this moment been 
at her side to plead his cause, she felt she could 
not again have won the struggle she once did, 
for his sake; she could not again have said him 
nay. 

Her father's voice broke in upon her mus- 
ings. Eaising himself on his arm, he beck- 
oned to the girl and eagerly questioned : " Hast 
thou the charm, lass, the charm thy mother 
wore when she became my bride, and which she 
placed about thy neck as she was dying? She 
brought it with her from her home in far-off 
Norway. She set great store by its potent 
spell. 'Twas an elf-bolt, she said, which guard- 
ed her well 'gainst the malice of elfin spirits and 
the spells of witchcraft." 

Sigrid, crying softly, drew forth the arrow- 
point fastened to the silver chain about her 
throat. " Here it is, father. Could its power 
but save you for me now ! " 

A look of relief came into the old man's face. 
Touching the charm with trembling fingers, he 
whispered : " Guard it well, child ; as long as 
it is thine, no harm can befall thee. 'Twill 
bring thee help in thy hour of direst need." 
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After a moment's pause^ he added huskily: 
*^ There is one promise^ lass^ thou must give me. 
It cannot be long now ere my watch is called. 
When the call has come, lass, then — ^then — do 
not let them place me into a narrow, dark 
prison-house of earth. Lay me to rest under- 
neath the free rolling waters I have followed so 
long/' 

Sigrid could only press his hand in answer^ 
for words would not come. 

At that moment the fur hanging which closed 
the wigwam's entrance was brushed aside and 
Wayunscut entered. " Follow me," he said to 
Sigrid. '^ Waiandance, the Saunchem, bids 
you." 

She arose at once from her place beside her 
father's couch, yet hesitated to leave him. " Go, 
lass, go," he said, noting her wavering; "our 
friend will guide thee. I need naught now, and 
1 know thou wilt not tarry longer than thou 
must." 

Obedient to his wish, Sigrid, striving to mas- 
ter her grief, to regain her composure, left with 
her guide to seek the Indian chieftain. 



IV 

Ahne 

SIGEID and Wayxmscut had not far to go. 
Their goal was a wigwam built like the 
others, only more spacious and roomy, the 
council-lodge of the nation. They soon reached 
it, and when the girFs eyes, at first a little dazed 
by the bright sunshine through which she had 
passed, could clearly distinguish the objects 
about her, she noted that the walls of the lodge 
were hung with furs and with mats, the latter 
woven of colored rushes, and that, spread along- 
side of the walls were pelts and furs, which 
served for seats and couches. 

Some logs, burning near the centre of the 
wigwam, robbed the keen March air of its chill; 
their genial glow suffused the place with light 
and with color, warm, yet lightly veiled by the 
soft haze of smoke which filled the place, seek- 
ing freedom through numerous chinks and cran- 
nies in roof and walls. 

In the rear of the lodge Waiandance and his 

chiefs awaited the coming of the white girl and 

her Indian companion. 

84 
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Waytmscut stepped forward, and in few but 
well-chosen words related the story of his 
morning's adventure. He spoke of the plight 
in which he had found man and maid, briefly 
alluded to the share he had had in the rescue, 
and concluded by describing his discovery of the 
arrow-charm the girl was wearing at her 
throat. 

Sigrid, though, of course, she could not 
understand the strange tongue in which he 
spoke, readily gathered from the interest shown 
by his listeners and the looks with which she 
was regarded by them, that her cause was well 
pleaded. 

Wayunscut ended. For several minutes the 
quiet which reigned during his speaking re- 
mained unbroken. Then the sachem, who alone 
of all present had been seated during the narra- 
tion, arose. 

A man past the meridian of life he showed 
little sign of the many hardships and dangers 
through which he had passed. His build was 
stalwart and strong, his presence commanding. 
His features, though cast in a serious mould, 
were not unkindly. 

In even, measured tones, he addressed his fol- 
lowers. He spoke with dignity and ease, and 
while he spoke his eyes rested now and then 
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with friendly interest on the young girl whose 
fate was in his keeping : 

"Men of Montauk, warriors of Waian- 
dance 1 The Spirit of Storm has been abroad 
over sea and land. He has swayed our proudest 
pines; he has lashed our waters into fury. 

"On these waters rode a vessel far more 
strong and powerful than any our hands have 
ever made. Yet what was it in the grasp of the 
Storm-spirit? A cockle, a frail shell; and it 
was ground to splinters. 

" Of those in her but two have not perished — 
an aged man and his child. The maid is here 
before you. You have heard the story of her 
rescue; you have heard of the sachem's token, 
the arrow-stone she wears at her throat. She 
speaks the tongue of our friends, the English. 
The Spirit of the Storm has spared her. Can 
we do less ? Shall we not bid her welcome ? ** 

The words of Waiandance were received with 
marked approval, and there was no dissent from 
his decision when he questioned his council. 

He now turned to Sigrid, and using the lan- 
guage of the wonnuXy the white man, addressed 
her : " Star of the Morning, for as such thou 
hast come amongst us, Waiandance bids thee 
welcome. Thy friends have perished, but the 
Montauks give thee greeting. Thy people are 
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our friends; yet were they not, that what thou 
bearest on thy breast would vouch thee our 
friendship. Thou art welcome in our wig- 
wams; thou shalt be as one of our daughters. 
While we have food thou shalt not hunger; 
while our fires bum thou shalt not feel the 
cold.^^ 

Sigrid^s beautiful eyes spoke her gratitude 
ere her lips could frame an answer. 

" I know not how to thank you/^ she said at 
last, her voice still betraying her deep emotion. 
" Cast up by the sea, barely spared by its fury, 
your warrior came to our aid. He bore my 
father hither; he gave us food and shelter. We 
have lost all, all we had; we have nothing to 
give you in return for your kindness; our hands 
are empty, but our hearts are full of gratitude.'* 

*^It is well,*' returned Waiandance. "Thy 
face is white, but thy heart is as the heart of my 
people. Thou shalt be as one of them.'* 

The council was at end, and Sigrid hastened 
to go back to the lodge where she had left her 
father. She walked along briskly, but speedy 
as was her pace, it was far outspeeded by her 
thoughts. The charm — so ran her fancy — ^had 
given wondrous proof of its power. It had 
shielded her from harm and had caused the 
hands and hearts of those whom she feared to 
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be opened to her. Could it not^ might it not, 
also save for her the one she loved? Covertly 
drawing the elf-bolt from her bosom, she pressed 
it to her lips, an unbreathed prayer that her 
father might be spared her. 

She reached the wigwam. Hastily she 
brushed the hanging aside, and in a moment 
was kneeling at the couch. "Father ! Father ! *' 
she cried, noting the old man^s eyes closed, as 
though in slumber. "Your Sigrid has re- 
turned. All is now well. All are our friends. 
The charm '' 

No answering look or word, no movement of 
eye or lip. Death had set his seal of eternal 
silence upon them. 

With a cry of despair the poor girl flung her- 
self on her knees, threw her arms about the 
loved, still form before her, and gave herself 
up to her grief. 

Oblivious of all in her sorrow, she heard not 
the soft foot-fall behind her; noticed not the 
light rustle which betrayed a woman^s coming. 
A hand laid with gentle touch upon her 
shoulder recalled Sigrid to her surroundings. 
At her side stood an Indian maiden, winsome in 
form and face; her black eyes were bright and 
sparkling. Her long, thick hair, hanging down 
over her shoulders, was tied with a border 
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wrought in bead-work. A mantle of soft fur, 
confined about the waist by a zone of gayly 
colored beads, fell in graceful folds over a skirt 
of pliant deer-skin; dainty moccasins clad her 
feet. 

Bending over Sigrid, the girl pleaded : " Cry 
not, cry not, dear one. Won-ia-qua will love 
you.'' 

"Who are you?'' questioned Sigrid, turning 
to the fair stranger who now knelt at her side 
and whose soft arms clasped her in soothing 
caress. 

'* Won-ia-qua, the daughter of Waiandance,*' 
replied the Indian. " The Star of the Morn- 
ing is alone, and Won-ia-qua has come to her. 
The Star of the Morning shall be as her sister, 
shall sleep in her wigwam. Grieve no more. 
Come with Won-ia-qua." 

Sigrid's heart, heavy with its burden of sor- 
row and longing, went out to her newly found 
friend, whose sweet words and ways touched her 
deeply. She answered : " You are too good to 
me, girl. Your words bring me comfort, more 
than you know of, but I may not go with you 
now; at present my place is here." 

In quaint, broken English the Indian maiden 
pleaded to win her kiudly wish, to have the 
white girl leave with her ; but seeing that naught 
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could induce Sigrid to abandon the last, sad 
vigil, Won-ia-qua quietly arose and left her 
friend alone with her dead. 

But when the day's course was run, when 
twilight had spread its veil of gray over all, 
Won-ia-qua returned. With her she brought 
warm peltry and furs in which she wrapped 
Sigrid with loving care. She also made Sigrid 
partake of the food she had brought; and then, 
nestling close at her side, Won-ia-qua remained 
with her friend through the night, every now 
and then seeking to give comfort to the sorrow- 
ing one by softly spoken words and caresses. 

The sun of the young day had barely touched 
the pine-tops when Waiandance entered the wig- 
wam of the mourners. "Come with me,'* he 
said to them; " you can now do no more. The 
white chief shall be laid at rest with all honor.'* 

These words recalled to Sigrid the last wish 
of her father, the promise she had given, and 
she turned to the chieftain to make her request. 

Waiandance listened gravely while she spoke, 
entreating that her promise might be redeemed. 
After a moment's pause he answered : 

" It is well, he loved the waters, and he shall 
return to them when this nighf s moon leaves 
the sea.'' 

That evening, as the full moon rose above the 
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horizon^ a canoe fashioned of white-birch and 
bearing all that was mortal of Sigrid^s father 
was made ready for its last voyage. On either 
side of this canoe there was fastened another and 
both were silently manned by dusky warriors. 

At a signal their blades dipped into the water, 
flashing like silver in the moonlight as they 
passed ont to sea. They glided on, and the 
night-wind bore shoreward the muffled sounds 
of the death-song ihey chanted for the spirit of 
the departed. 

The chant ceased; they halted. 

A quick stroke and the thongs which bound 
the craft of the dead to their own were severed. 

A low-spoken command, and a brawny hand, 
knife-armed, was plunged beneath the water. 
The keen flint soon f oxmd its quarry — ^the bark 
it was to pierce. 

A thrust, a rent, and the dark waters, with 
but a soft, low swish and gurgling to mark their 
coming, crept in and closed forever over one 
who had loved them well. 



The Old, Old Story 

MOONS waxed and waned and spring gave 
way to summer. 

Sigrid's life among her Indian friends was 
quiet and imeventf ul, yet the days seemed not 
long for there was much that to her was new 
and full of interest. She would watch the 
squaws at their work and pastimes. From the 
bark of the birch-tree she would see them deftly 
fashion trays and platters^ fastening them with 
threads of spruce-root or white cedar, and rim- 
ming their edges with porcupine-quills dyed in 
gaudy colors. From the gnarls and knots of 
oak and pine-tree she saw them shape smooth 
bowls and dishes, and from the feathers of the 
turkey weave garments for their children. 

Won-ia-qua, " The Beautiful Eose-bud/* had 
grown to be her dear friend and constant com- 
panion. She had quickly learned enough of 
Sigrid^s language that the friends could con- 
verse at ease; together they would stroll through 
the forest^ or would drift about on the placid 

42 
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waters of the beautiful Konkhonganik^* on the 
shores of which lay the Indian village. 

One afternoon — it was now midsummer, 
Sigrid and her friend sauntered leisurely into 
the woods to seek relief from the heat which 
had grown oppressive. They soon reached their 
favorite haimt A small spring, clear as ciystal 
and ever cool, bubbled forth in the shadow of 
the pines; a giant oak, conquered in the long 
ago by the Spirit of the Storm, lay at its brink; 
over-grown with moss, it offered an inviting seat 
to the wanderer, and it was here that the friends 
rested. 

Won-ia-qua was soon engaged with her nee- 
dle deftly arranging wampum-beads, which 
she had brought with her, into quaint designs 
and patterns, the while shaping a girdle, an or- 
nament valued alike by warrior and woman. 

"And for whom do your fingers fly so bus- 
ily?'* queried Sigrid, breaking the silence. 

A dark blush mantled the cheeks of the 
Indian maiden. Shy to disclose her heart's 
dearest secret, with eyes downcast and face 
averted, she made answer: "When the brook 
runs, it murmurs Wayunscut, when the pines 
sough, they whisper Wayunscut, when the birds 
sing, they warble Wayunscut. When they all 

* At the boundary ; the soathem part of Fort Fond. 
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call his name^ must he not be ever before Won- 
ia-qua ? '* 

" Oh, Rose-bud/' cried Sigrid, catching her 
in her arms, " how could a girl have a braver 
lover? You know how much I owe him — my 
life, and for all that he did for my poor father,*' 
and Sigrid turned pale as memory recalled 
those days of sadness and suffering. 

" Won-ia-qua knows all,'' returned the maiden 
with a loving caress, and anxious to dispel those 
visions of the past which she saw clouded the 
fair face of her friend with sorrow, she con- 
tinued : " Shall Won-ia-qua tell you a story? 

" Shall it be the tale of the great eagle who 
rests on a cliff in the Northland, and whose 
wings send us the winds? I fear me, he must 
have grown drowsy, for my cheeks are hot and 
there is no wind to cool them. 

" Or, will you hear of the arrow shot into the 
air by a sachem, as directed by the Great Spirit 
in answer to the prayer of his children, who 
were perishing of thirst, and how they found 
water where it descended? 

"Or shall it be the story of the stars in 
Charles's Wain ? ♦ They are hunters engaged 
in chasing a bear.f Their hunt begins in the 
spring. By fall they have wounded their game 

• The Dipper. f '^^ North Star. 
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and the leaves of the forest are dyed crimson 
with his blood. 

"But no, listen. I will rather tell you my 
prettiest. I will tell you how Massakeat Mund, 
the Great Good Spirit, brought the Sununer. 

"Many, many moons ago the Great Good 
Spirit went to the northward. He went on and 
on, and it grew colder and colder as he went 
At last he came to a wigwam which he entered. 
He was bidden welcome by the giant who lived 
there. This giant was Winter. Winter brought 
out a pipe and told stories. They smoked to- 
gether, and as they smoked the white smoke 
arose and it filled the wigwam and it hurt the 
eyes of the Great Good Spirit so he could not 
keep them open. He slept. 

"He slept, and fully six moons had passed 
ere he awakened. Then he set out to return by 
the trail he had come. He travelled southward, 
and as he went on and on it became warmer and 
warmer and the grass grew and the flowers 
sprang up in his pathway. Then at last he 
came to a place in the woodland where the little 
ones were feasting and dancing. The most 
beautiful of them all was their ruler, their 
queen, and this was Summer. 

" The Great Good Spirit took her up in his 
arms and placed her in his bosom. And then 
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he escaped with her, although the children of 
Light sought to hold them back. 

" Then the Great Good Spirit once more went 
to the wigwam of Winter. Winter again brought 
out his pipe and again wanted to sink the Great 
Good Spirit into slumber. But now the Great 
Good Spirit was stronger, for Summer was with 
him. 

" The Great Good Spirit talked, and as he did 
so Winter first grew less icy, then slowly grew 
warm and warmer, and, at last he melted. And 
then the wigwam of Winter melted and all the 
snow went away and the flowers came out of 
the ground and all was green. And so it has 
since been always.^^ 

The musical voice of the Indian maiden 
blended perfectly with the undertone of N'at- 
ure, the buzzing and droning of the insect- 
world about them. Sigrid had listened in per- 
fect contentment. The place had cast its spell 
over her, and almost ere she herself was aware 
of so doing, she had intoned in her low, rich 
contralto, a song which Sir Harold had once 
sung for her. 

" Whene'er thro' woodland glades I roam 
And chance, 'mid ferns and flowers. 
To find, half -hid, a crystal lake 
A gem in Nature's bowers — 
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** A mirror clear that flashes back 
A pictare bright and true 
Of Btuibeams dancing, sparkling bright 
And of the heavens blae — 

*' Then come to me those eyes of thhie, 
Their clear mifathomed depth — 
That, sparkling like the forest lake, 
A heaven's smile reflect. " 

" Oh, Star of the Morning/' exclaimed Won- 
ia-qua, when she had ended, "you sing with 
your heart. It sounds more beautiful than the 
song of the birds. But it gives you pain ? You 
cry?'' 

"Ifo, no, dear," responded Sigrid, hastily 
brushing away the tears which were dimming 
her eyes, ^^ it is nothing." 

But the child of the forest had read the secret 
of her friend's sorrow. Placing her arms about 
Sigrid she kissed away the tears still trembling 
on her lashes, and said simply : " Tell me about 
him." 

The shy caress, the soft arms about her, 
moved Sigrid deeply. " There is not much to 
tell, dear one," she answered. " Our home 
was on the Cornwall coast, not far from Fal- 
mouth. My father always loved the sea, was 
on it much and early taught me, his only child 
and his constant companion, the way of the sea 
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and the winds^ and the handling of small craft. 
I knew the channel well, and the harbor with its 
treacherous tides and its hidden dangers, the 
rocks, which just below the surface of the water, 
lie in wait for the unwary. 

" One day — ^this is the second summer which 
has come since then, a thick fog shrouded land 
and sea. Not a fathom's length could one see 
ahead. Suddenly out of the dense pall of gray 
that stretched to seaward came the tolling of a 
bell. It tolled again and again, incessantly, 
like the wailing of some lost spirit pleading for 
deliverance. A vessel in distress, fast, no 
doubt, on the rocks. 

"Though it seemed a hopeless task, some 
brave fishermen started out, bent on a rescue. 
Guided by the tolling of the bell they groped 
their course in the darkness and, at last, at last, 
reached the craft in peril. Nor were they a 
moment too soon. The vessel — a small yacht — 
was settling by the bow, making ready for the 
fatal plunge. 

" Our men shouted to those aboard — see them 
they could not — ^to jump to where they called to 
them in the darkness. They heard and obeyed. 

'* Pour souls in all, a lad and three men there 
were. All were saved, but he who was the last 
to leap, for he made the others go before him. 
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he, as he plunged downward^ struck the boat of 
his rescuers. They grappled for him as he rose 
to the surface and drew him aboard^ for he was 
helpless and sore injured. 

'* They brought him to our home, the manor, 
and I nursed him. For days he lay severely 
ill, but at last he mended. Yet it took weeks 
ere he grew well. The fall gales were sweeping 
land and sea when he set out on his return to 
London.** 

Lost in her reverie of the past, Sigrid paused. 

**And he left, and he loved you not?'* 
queried Won-ia-qua, breaking the silence. 

" Loved me not ? ** exclaimed Sigrid, " loved 
me not? Oh, but he did, only too well. He 
told me that he loved me, loved me more than 
life itself, pleaded that I woiQd be his for- 
ever.** 

*' And you would not live with him in his wig- 
wam ? ** 

*' Would not be his wife, you ask me? 
Would not? Oh, yes, yes, a thousand times 
yes, but — I could not, for his dear sake, I could 
not. By chance I had learned from his friend 
that Sir Harold's whole future and fortune de- 
pended on his marriage with a lady of rank, of 
title, a union which his father desired. And I, 
what could I give him ? My love, yes, myself. 
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but what would that have been to what it would 
have cost him ? ^' 

" Was not that all he asked ? *' returned the 
Indian maiden simply^ '^ and if you would have 
given all that he asked^ how could you have 
given more?*' 

*^ Oh, girl, girl, that I could not explain, nor 
could you understand. Nor did he learn the 
truth; did not learn why I refused him. He 
left me in sorrow ^^ 

" And did he take the bad squaw ? '* came the 
eager question. 

'* No, dear, he did not,*' and a brilliant light 
Bhone in Sigrid's eyes as she spoke. "Hequar- 
relied with his father because he would not, and 
then he came to this country, and — ^and, Won- 
ia-qua,*' — here her voice fell to a whisper, 
*^ perhaps some day I may again meet him.*' 

A loving kiss rewarded the confidence be- 
stowed. "You shall meet him again," re- 
turned Won-ia-qua, her ardent wish for her 
friend's happiness stamping the imprint of con- 
viction on her wish and words. 



VI 

A Forest Encounter 

SIGBID was alone. Won-ia-qua had sug^ 
gested that they return, but Sigrid, loath as 
yet to leave the quiet haunt, had induced her 
friend to precede her, promising that she herself 
would follow ere dusk. 

This, her new life, she mused, seemed so 
peaceful and restful, and almost with dread she 
thought of the time when it must come to an 
end, when she would have to leave it to return 
to the set ways of life among those of her own 
race and color, yet strangers — strangers all. 

Waiandance had told her that at no distant 
day he expected the coming of an English 
friend, a chieftain of the wonnux, to whom she 
could talk as to a father about her doings and 
her future. She had also learned that within 
a day's journey to the westward there was a set- 
tlement called Maidstone,* a settlement made 
by white people who spoke her own language 
and with whom the Montauks were on friendly 
terms. But her Indian friends were kind 

* East Hampton. 
61 
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friends indeed, and she had no wish to leave 
them as yet. 

A short time before a white man had come 
from Maidstone to the Montauk village. He 
was not of Maidstone, having, so he had himself 
stated, gone there only to barter; but he was not 
a wise trader, his hands were too open, for he 
accepted without murmur the values the Mon- 
tauks placed on the furs they sold him. Still, 
most of them liked him none the less for that 
very reason. 

Waiandance alone seemed not to like this 
stranger. It is true, he was the guest of Wai- 
andance*s people and was treated by all with 
honor, yet one day after a secret conference 
which he had held with Waiandance, the latter 
met him but coldly and would not respond to 
his advances. 

Van Doren, for he it was, had in the guise 
of a trader, spied out the strength of the Eng- 
lish settlers at Maidstone, and now sought to 
win the Montauks away from the English, their 
allies. Van Doren had marvelled greatly to 
find the beautiful white girl an honored guest 
of these Indians; he had soon learned the 
story of her shipwreck, of her strange coming 
to these people, and charmed with her beauty, 
he tried in every way to gain her favor. He 
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would converse with her in English but, though 
his words were not offending, his eyes at times 
would speak a language which belied his words, 
and, instinctively, the girl shrank from him. 

As much as she could, she kept out of his 
way; however that very day, so he had said, 
he would depart, and Sigrid breathed more 
freely for the thought. 

Time had slipped by unnoted as Sigrid had 
thus given rein to her musings, and the soft 
haze of late afternoon filled the aisles of the 
forest when at last she rose to return to the 
Indian encampment. She had started but had 
not gone far on her way when, suddenly, she 
was confronted by Van Doren. The girl drew 
back in dismay. 

" Ah, my pretty one,^' he addressed her, pre- 
tending not to notice her aversion, ^^ the Fates 
have indeed dealt kindly with me to allow me 
this opportune meeting. Here we may talk 
freely together, for here, at last, we are alone, 
quite alone, sweet one." 

Sigrid was both startled and angered. '*I 
have nothing to say to you," she replied, " save 
that I ask you to let me pass by at once." 

" Oh, but listen, fair one. I must soon re- 
turn whence I came, to the Manhaates. I am 
no trader, pretty one. By right I bear the 
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Bword of a cavalier. You surely cannot mean 
to stay with these Wilden. Yet the way to the 
settlement is long and you could not travel it 
alone. Come with me. Two travelling a long 
way makes the way seem but half as long. And 
— and — at the end of our journey, if you wish 
it, the dominie at the fort can speak his bless- 
ing on our union.'* 

Sigrid felt as if she were turning to stone. 
She grew white to the very lips. " How dare 
you insult me ! ** she gasped. *' Stand back I 
Let me pass ! " 

"Come, come, pretty one,'* replied Van 
Doren, "not so fast You surely will first let 
me tell you how your sweet face has witched me, 
how the splendor of your eyes outshines the 
starlight, how your sweet lips ** — ^he caught her 
wrists and tried to draw her to him — " tempt 
me to kiss ** 

" How dare you ! Let me go ! " cried Sigrid, 
striving with all her might to wrench herself 
free from his hold, but, strong as she was, she 
was no match for the scoundrel who held the 
longed-for prize in his grasp. 

She felt his breath hot on her face. Her 
arms grew powerless. Her strength failed her. 
She could struggle no longer. He drew her 
toward him in a mad, passionate embrace. 
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A scream of terror broke from her lips — and 
then^ then ere even the echoes could answer^ a 
brown arm was thrust in between her and her as- 
sailant. Fingers of steel gripped his throat. 
His clasp relaxed and the next instant Sigrid 
saw him pinioned to the ground, Wayunscut, 
the young chieftain, kneeling upon him, about 
to plunge his knife into his heart. 

The horror of the sight appalled the girL 
*' Wayunscut I Spare his life, Wayunscut I Do 
not kill him ! ** she cried, her divine womanly 
pity and compassion going out even to him 
who would have thus wronged her. 

Amazed, the warrior looked up into her 
pleading face. In the struggle her blouse had 
become torn and again the arrow-charm was 
displayed to his gaze. It flashed to him its mes- 
sage and what her words alone might not have 
achieved its spell accomplished and reluctantly 
he yielded. Having replaced the knife in his 
belt, he bound his captive securely and forced 
him to return to the village. 

* « « 

The council had ended and Waiandance rose 
to announce the sentence. Van Doren tied to 
a tree awaited his fate in sullen silence. He 
knew Indian customs too well to entertain much 
hope that he would escape with his life, 
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Amid deep silence Waiandance addressed 
him. '^You came to us with the face of a 
friend. Your words were smooth, your hands 
were open. We received you as you came. Our 
wigwams gave you shelter, our food we shared 
with you. 

''And what have you done us in return? 
Your smooth words were false. You have 
whispered into the ears of my young warriors 
and have sought to poison them against our 
friends and allies, the English. You have 
sought to buy my honor with your presents. 

" Those were the wrongs you did me and my 
people. 

" But that was not all, you craven dog of a 
Swanneken I * 

*' A maiden of your own color came amongst 
us, saved from the Spirit of the Waters. We 
have held her as one of our own, our guest and 
friend. She was free to come and go amongst 
us, in safety and honored wherever she went. 
But you, you coward! You dogged her foot- 
steps until you should find her alone and un- 
protected. An Indian had to save the white 
girl from dishonor. You have deserved death, 
yet she whom you would have wronged has 
pleaded that your life be spared. It shall be 
* Indiim term for the Dutch. 
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left you, but your puniBhment shall be traced 
in your blood so that you will remember while 
life lasts/' 

At a signal from Waiandanee two braves 
sprang forward. They cut Van Doren loose 
from the tree to which he was bound, they 
stripped him, and bound his hands behind his 
back with thongs of raw deer-hide. As he 
looked up and gazed on the preparations made 
for his punishment, the prisoner, though a man 
of no mean courage, almost despaired. 

Standing before him, he saw the Indians lined 
up face to face forming a long row. Instead 
of tomahawk or knife each carried a strong, 
freshly cut switch of birch-wood. He was 
doomed to run the gauntlet, and though death 
was not to be the forfeit to be paid, yet death 
would almost have been a mercy to be invoked. 

Little time was however left him for reflec- 
tion. His guards led him to one end of the 
row and forced him to begin the mad race. 

He ran, and as he ran between the lines, the 
Indians struck at him with their switches. 
Mercilessly they struck, and mercilessly the 
withe, willowy lashes bit into the white, quiver- 
ing flesh. Streaks of crimson soon crept to 
view, grew in number, crossed and recrossed — ^a 
network of crimson. 
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At last the victim f ell^ unconscious. 

The punishment had been given and the les- 
son had indeed been traced in blood — death 
alone could remove the scars of that scoring. 



A 



vn 

Maid of Montauk 

CCORDING to Won-ia-qua's story the 
•hunters must have ahnost caught up with 
the hear they were pursuing, and a stray arrow 
or two must even have touched their game, for 
the maples and the sumachs were beginning to 
show faint streaks of crimson when Lyon Gardi- 
ner arrived. 

Scouts had announced his coming long ere 
his canoe had touched on the shores of Waian- 
dance^s domain, and the sachem, accompanied 
by a few of his chosen warriors, went forth to 
meet him. 

When the ceremony of welcome was over, 
when the calumet of peace and friendship had 
been smoked, Waiandance put his English 
friend into possession of all facts of recent 
occurrence within his domain. 

" My friend and brother,'' he said, address- 
ing Gardiner, ** is a great chief and knows no 
fear. But the boldest warrior may perish from 
the bite of the reptile which he sees not ere it 
has struck. Waiandance would warn his friend. 

59 
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A white snake, a Swanneken, has left its trail 
through our camp. It has hissed treachery 
into the ears of my young braves, and has 
sought to turn their footsteps as allies toward 
the Manhattoes. Waiandance has learned that 
the traitor has won to his cause Tackapousha 
and his braves and that great danger threatens 
the friends who speak your tongue.'* 

Gardiner listened attentively to every word 
uttered by the sachem, for this was not the first 
time that he had received from him a timely 
warning of danger. 

" Thank you, sachem,** he replied. " War is 
like a three-footed stool, want one foot, and 
down comes all; and these three feet are men, 
victuals and munition. It would seem as if 
our Dutch friends were seeking to provide 
against a lack of men, at least. But what is the 
feeling among your braves? Can we count on 
them if a war-trail should lead us toward the 
Manhattoes?** 

" Waiandance has opened their ears and they 
know how to tell the hiss of the snake they have 
driven from their camp. Where Waiandance 
leads, the Montauks follow,** returned the chief, 
proudly. 

'^Thanks, old friend, thanks,** answered 
Gardiner, "then all is well, yet we must be 
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warj^ for word has been brought me that some 
tribes on this island^ but a sun's journey to the 
westward^ have even now risen against my 
English friends and threatened their settle- 
ments/' 

** It may be as you tell me/' replied Waian- 
dance^ '^ but I deem that the storm now gather- 
ing will first break over me and my people. As 
Waiandance has warned you of all the plots of 
the NarragansettSy Ninigret^ their sachem^ has 
proclaimed that the English should be left 
alone until the Narragansetts had destroyed 
Tineas^ the sachem of the Mohegans^ and Waian- 
dance and his Montauks. Then^ when the 
cheaganan* of these your friends were dulled 
and broken^ then would the Narragansetts^ with 
the aid of the Mohawks and other Ijidians be- 
yond the Swannekens^ attack^you and easily de- 
stroy you, every man and mother's son." 

Gardiner well knew that through the loyal 
friendship Waiandance had ever shown him and 
his followers, this Indian chieftain had brought 
upon himself the bitter hatred of the war-lov- 
ing Narragansetts. Well might Waiandance's 
prophecy come true. Turning to him, Gardi- 
ner said: ^^If the storm should break over 
your wigwams on the Konkhonganik, sachem, 

* Hatchet 
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remember, it is not too far for a signal-fire to 
call your friends on Manchonack* to your aid/' 

" The fires on Manehonack have ever burned 
brightly for the Montauks, and Waiandance for- 
gets not/' returned the Indian. 

These matters of serious import having thus 
been discussed between them, the sachem pro- 
ceeded to relate to his friend the strange story 
of the coming among them of the Star of the 
Morning; he told of the death and the burial of 
her father, and took counsel with Gardiner as 
to the girFs future. 

With great interest Gardiner heard the story. 
The sad fate of the English girl, cast away alone 
on the shores of an unknown country, appealed 
to him strongly and prompted by the impulse 
of his generous nature he then and there de- 
cided to offer the girl a home with his own 
family. 

"Send for the girl, sachem,'* he requested, 
" a Scotchman's greeting awaits her." 

A messenger was despatched and Sigrid, who 
had already been informed of the White Chief- 
tain's arrival, responded at once to the sum- 
mons, eager to meet the man whom her Indian 
friends loved and esteemed so highly. 

* ^* Place of the Dead," the Indian appellation of Oar- 
diner's Island. 
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As she entered, Gardiner arose to greet her. 
She saw before her a man of middle age, mar- 
tial in his bearing; his countenance, though 
strong and determined, withal impressed her 
as genial. 

" Poor child,'* he said, as he warmly grasped 
her hand, **I have been told your story and 
know of your sorrow. It was a blessing that 
the Lord God allowed you to be cast away among 
these people, for braver or more kindly children 
of the soil you could not have encountered. Yet 
your home cannot alway be among this alien 
race. Not far from here I have my home upon 
an island — Isle of Wight* we caU it. Eh, lass, 
that has a homey sound? There my wife and 
bairns shall give you hearty welcome, there you 
can stay and make your home." 

These cordial words of welcome spoken by 
one who was to her a perfect stranger moved 
Sigrid deeply. 

" You are, indeed most kind,'* she answered, 
**and I cannot be too grateful for your offer. 
None could have treated me better than the 
great sachem who has given me shelter, and his 
daughter, Won-ia-qua, who has come to be as a 
sister to me. Yet I realize that my stay among 
these friends must at some time come to an 

* Gkurdiner'B Island. 
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end and then I will be but too thankful if I 
may turn to your home. However Won-ia-qua 
has begged my promise not to leave her till the 
first snow flies, may I tarry here till that time 
and then come to your hearth ? ^* 

Gardiner reflected a moment in silence ere he 
answered: "As you will, lass; the times are 
troublous, and those most to be feared are not 
always Indians. Still, I think you are safe 
here with our friends, and you shall stay here 
as long as you wish ; thereafter we will bid you 
welcome. Have you formed no plans for the 
future? Have you no kith and kin that have 
preceded you to these shores and whom you 
would like to join?^^ 

Sigrid blushed slightly as she replied : " Fam- 
ily I have none^ neither on these shores nor back 
in old England. Father sought to reach the 
Manhattoes, there to decide upon our plans for 
the future. I know of but one friend," and 
here the telltale crimson again mounted to her 
cheeks, "who sailed for the same port before 



us." 



** And his name ? " questioned Gardiner. 
" Sir Harold Fenton," responded Sigrid. 
" Sir Harold Fenton ! " cried Gardiner in 
surprise. " Sir Harold your friend ? " 
"Oh, do you know him? Have you met 
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him? Is he well?'' exclaimed Sigrid breath- 
lessly. 

" Yes, child, I know him, and he is well,'' re- 
turned Gardiner, a humorous twinkle lurking 
in his eyes at the girl's unconscious betrayal of 
her interest in the welfare of the young noble- 
man. ^^ No finer man than Sir Harold has set 
foot on these shores, in many a day," he added. 

" And is he still at the Manh^ttoes? " queried 
Sigrid. 

" No, child, not he. He left there this spring, 
and is now not far from here, across the Sound, 
at Hartford, where he holds an honored station; 
he is there in command of the troops." 

Sigrid could scarcely master her emotion. 
Then her dream, her day-dream would come 
true ! Her lover, her loyal lover near by, " at 
Hartford — ^not far from here — ^" her newly 
found friend had said. Unconsciously her fin- 
gers clasped in unspoken prayer, unconsciously 
her beautiful eyes turned in gratitude to the 
heavens above her, yet naught could she see 
save flashes of rainbow colors sparkling in the 
tears of joy that would well forth unbidden. 

Lyon Gardiner, with kindly grace, pretended 
not to see what was passing before his eyes; it 
revealed to him more than the lips of the fair 
one would ever have betrayed. Once more he 
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allowed his gaze to rest with pleasure on the 
winsome girl who stood before him, arrayed in 
all the splendor of the Indian garb her friend 
had provided. " God speed you, Maid of Mon- 
tauk/* he said, as he rose to take his departure; 
then, after a moment^s pause and as though in 
commimion with his own thoughts, he added: 
" No, Hartford is not far from here, but it is 
still nearer to my home. I wonder,'^ and 
again the suspicion of a smile lurked in his eyes 
as he looked at Sigrid — ^* I wonder will we have 
an early winter ? *' 



VIII 

Storm-Clouds 

SLOWLY the dark pall of oblivion, which for 
hours had mercifully shrouded Van Doren, 
slipped from him, slowly he struggled back to 
consciousness and life. 

Myriads of stars were sparkling and flashing 
in the heavens above him. The night-wind 
swept over his fevered form, yet brought no 
cooling to the fire that consumed him. His 
mouth, his throat were parched. Water, water 
he must have, or he would perish. He tried 
to rise to his feet, but his strength failed him, 
and he sank back, exhausted. Yet to stay meant 
death. 

Through the stillness of the night there 
seemed to come the babbling of a brook. Could 
it be true? Water, was it really water? Or 
was this, too, but a delusion of his tortured 
brain, which even now showed him the stars, 
in maddening revel, dancing in the heavens 
above him? He must know, he must reach it; 
if not 

Quided by the sound, on hands and feet be 
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crept onward. On, through underwood and 
brush, on through tangled wood and briars that 
sprang up in his pathway, that seemed to seize 
him, to hold him back with fiendish glee from 
the goal he must reach. 

At last, at last! He had found it. He 
plunged into the stream. The cool waters en- 
gulfed him, lapped him, soothed him, slaked his 
burning thirst. For a long time Van Doren 
lay thus, conscious of naught but the relief from 
the tortures he had suffered. Slowly there 
came back to him a desire to live, the thought 
of returning to his friends, and then — ^thoughts 
of revenge. A hell-fire of hatred kindled in his 
soul against those at whose hands he had suf- 
fered; and that fire would bum within him 
forever, were it not quenched in blood — ^in the 
blood of those he held guilty. 

With these thoughts of vengeance there came 
back to Van Doren some of his old-time strength 
and power of endurance. As soon as he felt 
able to do so he started on his way, but it was 
a slow and toilsome journey that lay before 
him. At first, while still in the domain of 
Waiandance, Van Doren ventured to travel only 
by night and with the greatest caution; when 
daylight came, he, like some hunted beast, would 
seek cover in the thickets; beach-plums and 
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berries provided him with sustenance, the 
springs and rivulets in which the country 
abounded, quenched his thirst. 

At last he reached the country of Tackapou- 
sha and came to a village of the Marsapeaquas. 
This tribe was in league with the Dutch and 
Van Doren had met their sachem more than 
once at council-fires. At this time however 
the chieftain was away and Van Doren was 
not sorry that his tale of dire accident and mis- 
fortune, which, so he said, had befallen him 
while hunting, did not need to pass muster with 
that wily savage. 

As it was his story found ready credence; 
he was made welcome and generous hospitality 
was shown him by all. The best that their 
woods and brooks furnished was set before him; 
from corn-meal they made him supawn, c thick 
porridge which they flavored with the honey of 
bees, gathered in the forests. 

For days he rested thus with his kindly enter- 
tainers; slowly his wounds healed, slowly his 
strength returned and with it grew apace, 
stronger and stronger, his desire to visit a 
bloody retribution on those at whose hands he 
had suffered. He dared not openly demand 
their punishment, for that would disclose his 
own disgrace. He devised plan after plan to 
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achieve his purpose^ but these, one and all, he 
abandoned almost as soon as he conceived them, 
for they lacked in cunning — ^his hand must not 
be known to strike the blow. 

At last there recurred to him that night at 
the Harbergy the story of Ninigret, and Nini- 
gret's hatred of Waiandance. And as these 
thoughts came to him a sinister smile lit up the 
features of Van Doren, for at last he had found 
what he sought, the means of, and the instru- 
ment for, inflicting his vengeance. 

As soon as he felt strong enough to resume 
Mb journey Van Doren bade his kind hosts 
farewell, with gracious thanks and with full 
promises of gifts and presents which he would 
send them as soon as ever occasion should offer. 

Westward lay his way, toward the setting 
sun. Though it was long the day's tramp did 
not seem wearisome to him, and yet it was with 
a feeling of relief, that at last, he saw before 
him the little settlement of Breuckelen. Soon 
he was wending his way adown the irregular 
trail which straggled past the heights rising 
from the river's edge and reached The Ferry, 
where one could readily find transport across 
the waters of the Oost River to Fort Amsterdam. 

Back in his home and old-time haunts Van 
Doren had first of all to allay the curious 
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{}uestions and Buspicionings of his friends and 
cronies as to his long absence from their midst. 
This he did by artfully contrived tales of love 
and adventure which he professed to have ex- 
perienced; and as he did not fail to cast over 
his vaporings a certain glamour of mystery and 
romance, his comrades willingly received his ex- 
planations, all the more readily as Van Doren 
did not fail to see to it that his stories were 
washed down with generous libations of the 
best wine which Mynhost could set before his 
friends. 

At the earliest opportunity when he could 
safely do so, Van Doren despatched, in secret, a 
trusted messenger to Ninigret the sachem of 
the Narragansetts bidding that chieftain meet 
him at a given place and hour. 

This time Van Doren had not chosen the 
Harherg, the village tavern, as the place of 
meeting, but had selected a stretch of woodland 
outside of New Amsterdam for the purpose. 
These woods lay to the north of the city and to 
reach them Van Doren had to pass through the 
portal of the palisades, then newly erected, and 
stretching from river to river in order to safe- 
guard the burghers from the dreaded attacks of 
the Indians. 

The hour when Ninigret might arrive in ro- 
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sponse to the sunnnons was now at hand^ and 
Van Doren set out to meet him. 

The place he had chosen was on the shore of 
a beantiful lake, which was framed by the for- 
est, and was not far from Catiemuts, the hill on 
which lay the fort of the Manhattans. 

Van Doren had not long to wait. It was the 
hour near sun-down, and the western heaTens 
were aglow with crimson and gold, with all the 
glorious, unrivalled wealth and beauty of color 
known only to Nature's palette, and here so 
lavishly given and bestowed. 

As the crown of the tall pine beneath which 
Van Doren had taken station was touched by the 
last rays of the setting sun, Ninigret emerged 
from the thicket. The sachem was arrayed in 
all the splendor of a warrior's trappings. His 
scalp-lock bore an eagle's plume, his face was 
painted in the colors of war. He returned Van 
Doren's greeting, then, having Ughted and 
passed his calumet to his companion, he que- 
ried: 

^*My brother has sent for Ninigret. What 
would he tell him ? " 

" I thank my brother that his ears were open 
to my call," replied Van Doren. " I have been 
to Mirrachtauhacky * and have seen the cabins 
* Dutch name for Montank. 
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of the English at Maidstone ; I have also counted 
the smokes* of the Montauks. Ninigret was 
rights the Montauks are dogs ! '^ 

The Indian though not startled into betray- 
ing the surprise he felt, cast a swift glance at 
his companion, and answered: ^^The passing 
moons have brought wisdom to my brother, let 
him tell Ninigret his plans and wishes.'^ 

'' Sachem, I have learned that the English 
are against us. I have also learned that the 
Montauks are their allies. Together they are 
strong and powerful, to be feared, as is the bow 
when the arrow lies on the bow-string. Apart, 
what are they ? *^ 

The sachem nodded approval, and Van Doren 
continued. '' It seems to me, Ninigret, that we 
had best destroy that brood of vermin, Waian- 
dance and his people, before we turn our 
weapons upon the English usurpers. It is not 
far from the country of the Narragansetts to 
the headland of the Montauks, and the arrows 
of your brave warriors could carry swift de- 
struction among them, even as the lightning of 
the Great Spirit.^' 

As these words fell from the lips of Van 
Doren the Indian listened intently. The fierce 
fire of hatred, which had smouldered for yeara^ 

* Lodges. 
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leaped to flame in his eyes as he answered: 
"The Montauks are women. They shall flee 
before the storm, but they shall flee in vain. 
All shall perish.^' 

"Among the Montauks/* continued Van 
Doren, "there is now a maiden of my own 
color, she is with them, but not of them. She 
must not die; Ninigret will send her to me, un- 
touched and unharmed, for she shall be mine. 
All else goes to Ninigret and his braves.*' 

The sachem assented. " The knife of Nini- 
gret is thirsty, it would slake its thirst in the 
blood of his foes. The women and spoils are 
for his friends and his warriors. Ere the full 
moon shall again gaze on Konkhonganick, its 
waters shall run red with the blood of the Mon- 
tanks, and the white maiden shall bring joy to 
the wigwam of my brother.*' 

" The words of the great sachem fill my heart 
with light," replied Van Doren. "'Tis many 
moons since the great calumet was smoked by 
my people and their red brethren and that 
peace was made between them, in the presence 
of the sun and the ocean. Ninigret has proved 
a faithful friend, and he shall find his reward 
at the Fort, a princely one, when this deed is 
done." 

The council was at end. The glory of crim- 
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8on and gold in the heavens had faded, had in- 
sensibly passed into the gray monotone of dusk 
and the veil of twilight rested over field and for- 
est. Far down on the eastern horizon a bank of 
storm-clouds was slowly massing, a portend of 
that storm of hatred and passion destined so 
soon to break over the peaceful village on the 
shores of Konkhonganick. 



IX 

Won-ia-qua 

NEVEE, since the first grain of Indian com 
had been dropped from the skies ont of the 
bill 'of a crow, had the prayer of the Montauks : 
^^ MassaTceat Mund sumauna wewauchum/^* 
been more graciously heeded, never before had 
the harvest been one of such plenty. 

The day for rendering gratitude to the Great 
Spirit had been set, and that day, so it was ar- 
ranged, should witness also the union of Way- 
unscut and Won-ia-qua. 

Great were the preparations that were made 
for the feast in the village of Waiandance. Deer 
and wild fowl of all kind were brought in 
abundance by the hunters; beach-plums and 
grapes were gathered with glee by the young 
maidens and children. Puddings of corn-meal 
were studded with berries, chestnuts were boiled, 
and many were the dainties and dishes prepared 
to provide good cheer and to please the f casters. 

Time in its passing had but strengthened the 

bond of sympathy and friendship between Sig- 

* Great Good Spirit bestow maise. 
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rid and Won-ia-qua, and Sigrid's helpful coiin- 
Bel and willing hands had made the needed 
preparation for this day of days — ^now at hand 
— ^a lightsome burden for the Indian maiden. 

Their work done, the two girls, seated in the 
wigwam of Waiandanee, were chatting and 
looking over the many presents which for days 
had kept coming, for Won-ia-qua's gentle and 
loving demeanor had ever made her a favorite 
among her people. All about them lay the 
treasures. Soft mantles of fur, with zones em- 
broidered in beadwork; sleeves made of deer- 
skin, pliant and soft; fine buskins of leather, 
adorned with quills of the porcupine, dyed in 
bright colors ; collars and bracelets fashioned of 
wampum, and much else — all dear to the heart 
of a woman. 

" Happy girV spoke Sigrid, fondly stroking 
the raven tresses of her friend, " the day of your 
joy has come. When the sun rises again from 
the ocean it will greet you in the lodge of Way- 
unscut. Will you then, and thereafter, find 
time to give thought to the white sister who has 
learned to love you so dearly ? *' 

Won-ia-qua was lost in thought. The far- 
away look in her eyes made it seem as though 
she were trying to peer through the veil of the 
future, to fathom what it might hold in store 
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for herself and her loved one, yet, as the breeze 
from the sea dispels the light mists of morning, 
thus, at the words of her friend, her day-dream 
vanished. 

« Fear not,^^ she replied, turning to Sigrid 
and warmly returning her loving caress, " the 
bright sunlight that shines on Won-ia-qua will 
never blind her so that she sees not her friend/' 

The fur-hanging which closed the entrance 
of the lodge was pushed aside and in came a 
comely lad, nearing the verge of manhood, Wy- 
oncombone, the brother of Won-ia-qua. Turn- 
ing to her, and speaking in his native tongue, he 
delivered the message which had brought him. 

"He tells me,'' said Won-ia-qua to Sigrid, 
" that our new wigwam is ready, come with me 
and see it." 

Arm in arm the friends walked out, and soon 
reached their destination. Beneath the shade 
of an oak-tree the new home had been placed. 
Friendly hands had cut and trimmed the poles, 
set them, and bound them, and had brought 
bark for their covering. From the strong post, 
placed in the centre and directly beneath the 
smoke-vent, there hung the kettle; a broad, flat 
stone protected its support from the flickering 
tongues of the fire. Painted mats, deftly 
woven of rushes, lined the walls, and soft furs. 
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spread about in profusion^ invited the tired and 
promised them rest and comfort. 

There too were the needments. Kettles and 
buckets^ dishes and trays made of birch-bark^ 
gourds and bowls carved of oak wood. A canoe 
— mashuee — ^its ribs of white cedar covered with 
bark and its seams well resined with the gum 
of the fir-tree, would bring joy to the heart of 
Wayimscut. For him, too, they found the 
plumage of a black hawk, for use as a head- 
dress, a gift well worthy of him for whom it was 
intended. 

While the tvo friends were thus filled with 
delight at the many treasures their search was 
revealing, the giving of thanks to the Wise 
Euler of All had been in progress. OfiEerings 
of meat and of grain had been made, and the 
smoke of the calumet, as it ascended, bore with 
it on high to Manitou the supplications and the 
prayers of his children. 

These sacred duties fulfilled, all were now 
ready to give themselves up to the pastimes and 
pleasures which bided their coming. However 
as they prepared to depart Waiandance arose 
and bade them yet tarry. 

" Friends,*' he began, addressing the throng 
which in deep silence awaited his saying, ^^ we 
have joined one and all in returning our thanks 
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to the One who has given us maize^ who has 
filled our forests with deer, our waters with 
fish. Now comes our time for rejoicing. 

"You all well know that Wayunscut, the 
sachem, has long followed a trail, the trail of a 
maiden; that trail has led to my wigwam. ^Tis 
not meet that a warrior should follow on trails 
but those of warriors. This must end and from 
now on the trail of the fair one will lead else- 
where — to the wigwam of Wayunscut.'^ 

Loud cheers and acclamations in honor of 
their young chief burst from the warriors as- 
sembled. " Wayunscut,^^ continued Waiandance 
now turning toward him, his eyes resting with 
pleasure on the noble young sachem, " the light 
of my eyes leaves my wigwam this day to enter 
yours. You have thus the best that Waiandance, 
the father, can give you. But Waiandance, the 
Sachem of Paumanack,* would honor the brave 
warrior into whose keeping he gives his child.^^ 

From his belt he drew his tomahawk and his 
knife, both beautifully wrought of flint, pure 
and white. "Take these,^^ he said, "I know 
you will suffer no stains upon them save those 
made by the blood of your f oes.^' 

Prom his pouch he took a calumet fashioned 
from the same stone, white and hard, and of 
* The land of tribute ; eastern Long Island. 
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great value. Placing this also into the hands 
of Waynnscut, he continued : " This calumet is 
as the winter's snow. Let no smoke of dishonor 
ever discolor its whiteness.'^ 

The greatest glory that could come to a war- 
rior, had come to Wayunscut. The weapons of 
his chief were placed into his hands, to be his 
very own. Reverently he received the royal 
gifts and modestly made answer. 

" Sachem of Paumanack. As long as Way- 
unscut's arm can strike a blow this tomahawk 
and this blade shall shield your child Won-ia- 
qua, she whom you give me this day, and all of 
your children — the Montauks. The smoke 
from this calumet shall ever ascend to Manitou 
as pure and as tranquil, as that from my wig- 
wam.*' 

Again the cheers of the warriors rent the air. 

Thereafter Wayunscut proceeded to distribute 
his presents among them. Then followed the 
games and the various pastimes, and at last all 
joined in the feasting. With laughter and jest 
they made merry ; songs and chants were intoned 
and the woodland rang with the echoes. 

When the revel was at its height, when the 
stars appeared in the heavens, when the pine- 
torches flamed through the darkness, Wayun- 
scut arose. He slipped from among them un- 
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noticed and upon winged feet sought the new 
home that awaited his coming. 

Won-ia-qua had reached there before hinu 
On the seat of honor — furthest removed from 
the entrance, resting upon a robe of soft deer- 
skin, the happy maiden awaited her lover. 

At his entrance she arose, and, blushing in 
sweet confusion, brought him the food which 
her own hands had prepared. 

At her side he took his seat and then to- 
gether — from the same dish, they ate of their 
repast. 

"No spoken word, no vow, could have drawn 
closer the love-bond of their union — ^two were 
they, yet were they as one. 



X 

Breaking of the Storm 

IT was the hour before the coming of dawn. 
The fires in the encampment burned low. 
Here and there a smouldering log cast fitful 
gleams and shadows on the sleepers still weary 
with their revels of the day. The dogs, well 
sated with their pickings from the feast, for 
once not snapping and snarling as was their 
wont, had curled up in contentment. A low 
growl or muttering in their slumber alone be- 
trayed their presence. 

Across the broad bay there sped through the 
shadows of the night and in deepest silence, 
canoes filled with dusky warriors. They came 
from the land of the Narragansetts. For their 
landing they chose a sandy cove which deeply 
indents the shore above Neapeague,* not far 
from the foothills of Nommonock.f 

Many canoes there were, and when all had 
come, when all the warriors had landed, Nini- 
gret, their sachem, formed them into parties. 

* The water-land. 

t Land to be seen (from afar). 
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Three there were of these. One, entrusted to 
the guidance of an experienced war-chief, was 
directed to skirt the westerly shore of the lake. 
The second was instructed to go by canoes, 
through Quanuntowunk* and down the lake, 
in order to cut off any who might attempt re- 
treat by water. The remaining party, of which 
Ninigret himself retained command, proceeded 
to travel along the other side of the water, tak- 
ing care to avoid the hill rising abruptly from 
the eastern border of the lake and the summit 
of which was crowned by the fortress of the 
Montauks. Below this fortress, stretching 
away to the southward, was the plain on which 
lay the village of Waiandance. 

When Ninigret and his men had reached 
their destination, close to this village, the sa- 
chem, thrice in quick succession, sounded the 
plaintive call of the whip-poor-will. Then he 
bent eagerly forward to listen. 

From the opposite shore there seemed to 
come an echo of his own call, while adown the 
still waters of the lake there was borne on the 
night wind the hoarse cry of the screech-owl. 

A gleam of satisfaction shot across the grim 
visage of Ninigret for these were the signals 
he had awaited. He now knew that his war- 

* The long ford ; the northern part of Fort Fond. 
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riors had reached the stations assigned them. 
When their lines and his own should join, they 
would completely encircle the village. He mo- 
tioned, and suddenly the silence of the night 
was rent by the piercing war-whoop of the Ni- 
anticks. 

It was a terrible awakening for the sleepers. 
A swarm of arrows — winged messengers of 
death — sped among the lodges, and then the in- 
vaders, knife and tomahawk in hand, rushed 
forward upon the inmates. 

But the Montauks were a race of warriors. 
As the cry of their foes rang in their ears, the 
braves of Waiandance bounded to their feet, 
grasped their weapons, ever close at hand, and 
rushed forth from their wigwams. There was 
no time to use the bow and the arrow. The 
enemy was upon them. It was war to the knife 
— ^by the knife. 

Hand to hand raged the conflict. Here, a 
quick lunge parried the blow of a war-axe, there, 
warriors clinched in deadly embrace sought to 
sheathe their murderous blades in the hearts of 
their opponents. 

Fire-brands were hurled among the lodges, 
and the leaping, roaring flames shed a lurid 
light on the scene of terror. The screams of 
the squaws and frightened children mingled 
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with the hoarse cries of the warriors. All about 
lay the dead and the dying. 

Waiandanee, the Wise Speaker, now spoke 
not in words, but in deeds. His war-plume 
waved where the fight was fiercest and many a 
warrior paid his life as the forfeit for seeking 
to win the coveted trophy. 

Noting the great numbers of the foe he sent 
two of his swiftest runners to light the signal 
fires on Shagwannock* to call to their aid from 
Meshomacf their friends the Manhansetts. 

Wayimscut, roused from deepest, dreamless 
sleep, for a moment pressed to his heart in ten- 
der, loving embrace his bride of a night. A 
kiss burned on the lips of Won-ia-qua, and forth 
bounded her splendid lover, grand in his fury, 
a Manitou of vengeance. Right and left he 
struck, and down went his enemies before him; 
none could withstand him. 

In the midst of the battling, with a tender- 
ness of heart the signet of true manhood, Way- 
unscut thought of the women and their helpless 
charges. He cried out to them to gather about 
him. He would place them in the fort, the one 
place which held out some chance for safety in 
the carnage. 

* Place on the side of a bill. 

t The southeastern point of Shelter Island. 
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Many of the women beard Ms call and heeded. 
Among them — ^and first at his side, was Won-ia- 
qua, for love outspeedeth even terror; with her 
came Sigrid. 

Step by step Waynnscut and his braves, de- 
fending the women, battled to win the steep 
height, the hill, whereon the fort offered shelter. 
They had almost gained this refuge, so bitterly 
fought for, when, from an ambush, Ninigret, 
vith some of his chosen warriors, suddenly 
broke upon them. 

With the courage of heroes the Montauks, 
wearied though they were, turned to m^et these, 
their new foes, but they were sadly outnum- 
bered. Where a Niantick fell, another rose in 
his place, it seemed as by magic. 

A glance told Wajnnscut the fearful odds 
against him. Victory he saw would be with the 
foe, but he resolved that it should cost him 
dear. Ninigret should die. Having made this 
resolve Wayunscut, hurling aside those who 
would bar him, rushed, tomahawk uplifted, at 
his foe. 

The Narragansett saw him coming, and calm 
and collected awaited the fierce onset. 

They met. 

Wayunscut^s weapon whirled through the air, 
well aimed at the head of his opponent. But 
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be, quick as a flashy leaped aside and the keen 
edge barely grazed his shoulder. Then, ere 
Wayunscut could recover, the Narragansett 
sprang at him and closed with him in deadly 
embrace. 

Titans of bronze they seemed in the struggle. 
Forward and back they swayed, as they fought. 
Not a sound escaped their lips save the hard, 
labored drawing of breath — the hot breath of 
life and of passion. 

For once the proud sachem of the Narragan- 
setts had met his equal. His grip had pinioned 
the arms of Wayunscut, and for a moment he 
held him thus, helpless, but with the strength 
of a giant, the young chieftain burst asunder 
the bonds of living sinew that bound him. 

Wayimscut's arm was free. He groped for 
the knife in his belt, seized it and tore it from 
its fastening. 

With a wild cry of triumph he poised the 
blade in the air. Down it lunged, eager to 
drink the heart-blood of the Narragansett — 
down it flashed, but in that mad moment of 
struggle Wayunscut slipped his footing; the 
ground was wet with gore. To earth crashed 
the warriors. They fell, and as they fell Nin- 
igret seized the wrist of his opponent. A twist, 
a turn of the blade and — a torrent of scarlet 
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gOBhed from the death-wound of Waytmscut, 
the Bachem of Montank. 

With a heart-rending cry, Won-ia-qna threw 
herself on the prostrate form of her loved one. 
She courted her death-blow, for he was slain, 
and death should not part them. 

Mad with the lust of blood a warrior was 
about to destroy the woman, when Ninigret 
himself stayed the blow, the blow she craved as 
a mercy. A sharp word of command and the 
loving, clinging arms were ruthlessly forced 
apart and Won-ia-qua was torn from him who 
gave his life to shield her. 

Sigrid stood frozen with horror at the drama 
enacted before her ^es. Before she could re- 
cover word or motion, she too was seized, and, 
together with her friend and the rest of the 
women, was hurried off by their captors. 

The conflict was over. Of those who had 
so nobly fought with Wayunscut, not one re- 
mained; but their foes too had suffered. Not 
few were the groups where Niantick and Mon- 
tank had fallen side by side, or where they lay 
locked in each other's arms, cold in the embrace 
of death. 

Ninigret counted his losses; the battle was 
his, but many of his warriors would never go 
back to their wigwams to boast of its glory. He 
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saw the signal fires flaming on the hill-crests^ 
and deemed it best to leave the scene of action 
before the friends of the Montauks could arrive 
and strike a swift blow of vengeance. Ere the 
morning sun was well above the horizon, the 
victors with their captives and their spoils had 
embarked and were speeding on their way across 
the wide waters of the Sound. 

Throughout the long journey Sigrid, who by 
fortunate chance had been placed in the same 
canoe with Won-ia-qua, held her close in her 
arms. Not a word was spoken between them; 
for such grief there is no solace. 

They landed, and a short march brought 
them to the village on the Pawcatuck, the home 
of the Nianticks. The victors were bailed with 
shouts of delight, with acclamations of joy, but 
mingled with these were the cries and the wail- 
ing of those whose fathers, whose lovers, whose 
brothers, would never return. 

To Sigrid it all seemed like a strange, terrible 
dream. The throng of strange faces about her, 
the exulting cries of the warriors still daubed 
with their war-paint and displaying their ghast- 
ly trophies, the babble of tongues of the women, 
the shouts and the screams of the children, made 
a perfect whirl of confusion about her. No one 
offered her insult, but, of course she was the 
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one most observed by those who crowded about 
the captives. 

With her arm encircling Won-ia-qua, Sigrid 
bore herself bravely, though her heart was sad 
and heavy within her. Her cup of happiness 
had seemed so close to her lips, for, soon after 
the nuptials of her friend, she had planned to 
leave Montauk to go to the new home that Gar- 
diner had so kindly offered. And — " Hartford 
is still nearer to my home '' — ^he had said, when 
he left her. 

Covertly slipping her hand to her bosom Sig- 
rid felt for her elf-bolt. The chain was intact; 
her treasure, untouched, still nestled close to her 
heart. A gleam of hope, a feeling of trust, 
thrilled her, all was not lost — ^the sun might 
shine once more after the storm and the dark- 
ness. 

The friends were allowed to remain together 
and both were led to the same lodge. Food was 
brought them, but it remained untouched. 
They were not treated unkindly, but their every 
movement was watched by an old squaw who 
was assigned their warden. 

Night fell, and worn with fatigue, sleep soon 
came to Sigrid. Her deep, quiet breathing be- 
tokened that she, for the time, was oblivious of 
all suffering. 
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Not SO Won-ia-qua. At Sigrid's side she 
sat, but slept not. In silence she kept the vigil 
for her dead. Not a tear moistened her eyes, 
not a sob, not a sigh escaped her. Hours passed, 
yet thus she remained in unbroken silence. 
Save for her breathing, unmoving as bronze; in 
her sad beauty, fair as a dream — ^the Spirit of 
Sorrow. 



XI 
A Friend? 

NINIQBET had not forgotten the promise 
he had given Van Doren and at break of 
day he sent a messenger to summon the white 
captive before him. 

The old squaw who had Won-ia-qua and Sig- 
rid in her keeping aroused the girl from the deep 
sleep in which she lay, bade her rise and make 
ready quickly for the sachem. Wondering what 
it could all be about, the girl obeyed. Her dress 
speedily arranged and her simple toilet com- 
pleted, Sigrid, with a parting kiss for Won-ia- 
qua, stepped out of the wigwam at the side of 
her companion. 

Ninigret was awaiting her coming. When 

the girl was brought before him the chieftain 

was greatly impressed by her beauty. Had he 

known before. Van Doren should never have 

gained his promise that this captive should pass 

from his wigwam, but Ninigret had spoken, and 

the wind does not shift the word of a warrior 

as it plays with the sand on the seashore. 

He addressed the girl in English. "When 

98 
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KTinigret cleared out the nest of the Montauks 
he found there a song-bird of strange feathers. 
Ninigret thinks it not well that the song-bird 
should linger so far from those of its own kind 
and color. It would grow sad and its song 
would cease. Therefore Ninigret has decided 
to give the song-bird its freedom. Even with 
this sun two of Ninigret's warriors shall start 
and take it to a place where a friend longs for 
its coming.^^ 

Sigrid was utterly confused and bewildered. 
What did he intend — whom could he mean? 
A white friend? Could it be Grardiner? Or, 

had he heard of Sir Har No, that thought 

surely was idle folly. Yet, here was freedom 
promised, deliverance from bondage; and she, 
when once free, she would seek rescue for Won- 
ia-qua and for the others. 

"I have heard your words chieftain," she 
answered, ^^but I do not grasp your meaning. 
Is it true that you intend to send me back to 
my friends at Montauk or Manchonack ? Tell 
me, please tell me," she pleaded, ^^ where am I 
going?" 

^^The way is long, but hope makes a light 
heart, why should it be burdened with know- 
ing?" returned Ninigret, finding a cruel pleas- 
ure in watching the conflict of hope and doubt 
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which he had raised in Sigrid^s heart and which 
her mien betrayed. 

" The way is long/^ he repeated, " and it is 
not well to tarry. My braves are ready, let 
the song-bird go with them.^^ 

Sigrid saw that further questioning would be 
useless and that she had no choice but to obey. 
Little dreaming to which " friend '^ the crafty 
savage alluded and vaguely hoping that all 
might yet end well, she thanked Ninigret and 
then set out on her journey with her Indian 
guardians. 

The trail they took led them back to the 
shores of the Sound where they embarlced, and 
Sigrid^s heart beat high with hope that she 
would be taken to the Isle of Wight, the home 
of Lyon Gardiner. But the warriors, though 
too wary to keep near to the coast of the main- 
land, where their white captive might have been 
seen and rescued by settlers, kept clear of the 
shores of Manchonack. They were charged to 
take the maiden to an encampment of the Mar- 
sapeaquas in the domain of Tackapousha and 
not far from Breuckelen, for so had Van Doren 
requested. 

It was their intention to go as far as they 
could by canoe, for water retains no trail to 
be followed. However they had not proceeded 
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very far on their way when a storm suddenly 
burst upon them. The Indians, one of whom 
was seated in the bow, the other in the stem of 
their canoe, needed all their strength and skill 
to prevent its capsizing. Fierce gusts of wind 
swept down upon them, heeling the small craft 
clean over on its side and almost forcing it un- 
der water; blinding sheets of rain, coming down 
in torrents, added greatly to the danger of foun- 
dering. 

Here it was that Sigrid's early training and 
self-reliance came into play and proved a great 
help. While the men battled hard to keep the 
bow of the frail craft pointed into the teeth of 
the squall, the brave girl bailed out the water 
with all her strength to keep them afloat ; and 
their efforts were successful. 

In a lull of the gale the Nianticks gained a 
small cove where they were sheltered from the 
worst of the blow and which for them proved a 
much needed haven of refuge. Their canoe 
touched the pebbly beach, they leaped out and 
reached the land. Drenched to the skin, of 
course, but grateful at her escape from the dire 
peril which had threatened, Sigrid insisted on 
resting awhile ere they continued their travel. 
To this the Indians consented, anxious as thev 
were to press on, for they had made the north 
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shore of Long Island^ below the land of the 
Montauks^ yet still within the country of their 
enemies. 

After a short rest and a light repast of 
which they partook, their journey was resumed. 
They moved with great caution and omitted no 
care to conceal their tracks. In single file they 
proceeded, obliging Sigrid to walk between 
them so that her dainty foot-prints might be 
marred in the making. Yet the warriors were 
not unkind to their charge. When they rested 
they would build for her a shelter of tree- 
boughs; when they ate, they would urge her to 
share their simple fare with them; but they 
dared not build a fire for fear of betraying their 
presence. 

At first Sigrid pKed them with questions. 
"Where were they going? To whom would 
they bring her?^' — But to all of her questions 
they did not, could not, return an answer, for 
Ninigret had chosen two of his warriors who 
knew not the tongue of the English. 

The girl was thus left a prey to confiicting 
emotions. At one time hope would run high 
— ^after all it might be to Gardiner, that they 
were going. Then again moments would come 
when she despaired of ever again seeing the 
face of a friend; still the worst, the very 
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worst — the truth, never once entered her 
thoughts. 

Thus they travelled on for some days until at 
last they reached the village to which they were 
destined. Sigrid^s quiet, uncomplaining bear- 
ing of the hardships which the journey had ne- 
cessarily entailed, no less than the subtle spell 
of her beauty, had quite won the heart of one 
of her guards and as they neared the village 
where the girl was to be placed in the keeping 
of others, he managed, without attracting the 
notice of his companion, to slip a small, keen 
knife into the hands of the maiden. Alone, 
she should at least not be wholly defenceless. 
Only with a look could Sigrid thank him; the 
treasured gift she hid at once in her bosom. 

The coming of the white girl made a great 
stir in the village. Most of the children play- 
ing in the outskirts of the encampment had 
never before seen a pale-face and gazed at her 
in wonder and surprise. Many of the women 
were equally curious to note the ways and ap- 
pearance of the white squaw; yet she was 
treated by all with respect and not unkindly. 

Tackapousha, the sachem, who had been ad- 
vised of her coming had a lodge ready for her 
use, and food was at once set before her on ar- 
riving. In fact, she was received and treated 
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more as a guest than as a prisoner. An old 
squaw who was made her attendant^ looked care- 
fully after her every want and comfort. In her 
wigwam a fire was kept burning brightly, for it 
had turned cold and now and then slight flur- 
ries of snow heralded the coming of another 
winter. 

As Sigrid gazed on the white, sparkling 
flakes her heart grew heavy with longing. She 
had hoped, when winter should again set in, to 
be " not far from Hartford,'' as Gardiner had 
put it when he asked her to his home on the 
Isle of Wight 

On leaving Ninigrefs village Sigrid had 
trusted that her stay with the red people would 
come to an end with this stage of her journey; 
yet here she was, again among aliens. And her 
unknown friend? Who was he? Where was 
he? When would he come? — 






XII 

TTie Council-treaty 

ON Manchonack they had seen the signal 
fires burning on Montauk, but Lyon Gardi- 
ner was away on the mainland, attending a 
conference at Stamford. He returned the day 
after and on learning the news set out, at once, 
to seek Waiandance. 

Gardiner landed, but this time no one came 
to greet him. Filled with a strong apprehen- 
sion of evil, he hurried on to the village — ^a vil- 
lage no longer. Where he had last seen the 
numerous wigwams, where the green corn- 
fields had waved and rippled in the breeze, there 
was now only ruin and desolation. A glance 
told him the terrible story of death and destruc- 
tion. Had they all perished? 

For a moment tears blurred the vision of the 
brave soldier. Impatiently he dashed them 
aside, ashamed of his weakness. He looked up, 
and there — thank God! was Waiandance com- 
ing to meet him; he then, at least, had been 
spared. 

: In absolute silence Gardiner grasped the 

100 
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hand of his friend — for a moment he dared not 
trust his voice. The Indian sachem bore him- 
self with all the dignity and fine courage of his 
nature. 

'^ My poor friend/' was the greeting which at 
last burst from Gardiner's lips, " what a terri- 
ble blow you have suffered.'' 

" The Great Spirit is the Master of Life," re- 
plied Waiandance. *^ The storm and the thun- 
der are but his voice. He has been angry with 
his children." 

**You speak truly, sachem," Gardiner an- 
swered, "the good God is the ruler of us all 
and what He does must be for the best, though 
His ways are often dark to our poor under- 
standing. The blazing star in the western sky 
which He, years ago, sent like a pillar of fire to 
guide the Puritans, led them to much hardship 
and suflfering, yet you know how they now 
prosper." 

Waiandance traced a circle in the sand where 
they stood. "The Great Spirit is aU eye — ^he 
sees all, the Great Spirit is all ear — ^he hears 
all. He knows the heart of Waiandance and 
that it is filled with sorrow." 

" Ay, friend, and I too know that, and, be- 
lieve me, I grieve with you. But tell me, can 
naught be done — ^have all been slain?" 
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" Yesterday/' returned Waiandance, "my 
warriors were as leaves on the boughs; the 
storm-wind burst in its fury, and to-day few 
remain/' 

" But the children, the women? '' asked Gar- 
diner. 

"They have been taken to make glad the 
hearts of their captors." 

"Is Sigrid among them? And Won-ia- 
qua ? '' 

" The Star of the Morning was taken from us 
at the time of day when she came; Won-ia-qua 
is with her." 

"Good, sachem, good — ^while there is life 
there is hope, as the old saying has it. We must 
get back the women. I'll get my men," and 
here the eyes of the old soldier fairly flashed 
with the light of battle, "and we will make 
those red devils pay dearly for all you have 
suffered." 

" The heart of the White Chieftain is brave 
and strong and unyielding as stone in the bat- 
tle, yet it is soft as the sand whereon his friends 
may trace their sorrow," replied the sachem 
with a look of deep gratitude to his friend. 
" But Ninigret would not let the women live if 
the white soldiers captured his wigwams." 

A dark frown clouded the brow of Gardiner. 
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He must admit that the Indian spoke wisely. 
Would he rescue the women, force would avail 
nothing. " What then can be done, sachem ? ^' 
he queried, yet he knew full well. There could 
be but one way — still, it seemed so hard for the 
old soldier to pariey and ransom where he, 
sword in hand, would have demanded. 

" Wampum,^^* returned Waiandance. 

"To barter a woman for money,'* replied 
Gardiner in disgust, "yet it is done and not 
only by our red brethren. You are right, 
sachem, this time it's trading, not fighting, and 
if mori;al can do it, it shall be done. But when 
that is over, when once those women are safe 
in our hands — ^then the Lord God help those 
red devils ! ** and with this pious wish he arose 
and took his depari:ure. 

He returned to his home and having there 
made his arrangements, proceeded at once on 
his way to Ninigret's country, for, having 
formed a resolve Lyon Gardiner was not the 
man to lose time in putting it into execu- 
tion. 

Gardiner was well known and well feared by 

these Indians and though he brought with him 

but a few of his soldiers, he was received with 

due respect by the Indians and was conducted 

* Shell-money of the Indians. 
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at once to the village of the Bachem. Word of 
his coming had been brought to the latter, and 
word was returned, he were well come. 

Clad in his full accoutrements of war Gar- 
diner stepped before the assembly where Nini- 
gret, the sachem, sat surrounded by his coun- 
cil of war-chiefs. He motioned Gardiner to a 
seat at his side. WuUdmmagon, the calumet of 
state, fashioned of red pipe-stone, and adorned 
with a nugget of native gold, was brought forth 
and soon there arose the fragrant fumes of 
KiUikinick.* 

^^ Sachem,^* began Gardiner, "I have come 
to you on a mission of import.*' 

"The ear of Mnigret is ever open to the 
words of the White Chieftain. What wishes 
my brother ? *' 

Gardiner replied: "Ninigret is a great sa- 
chem and his fame as a warrior is proclaimed 
in many wigwams, from the rising to the setting 
sun. I have heard how he has lately swept as 
a storm-wind through the lodges of the Mon- 
tauks and few are the warriors who have lived 
to tell of his coming. But it is ever the pride 
of a warrior that he is brave, and I knew not 
that Ninigret made war on women and chil- 
dren." 

*The dried inner bark oi the red willow. 
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"Hag my friend the White Chief found 
Long Hairs* among the slain? '^ 

"No, sachem/^ said Gardiner, "not among 
the slain, but my friends the Montauks mourn 
the absence of their daughters from their lodges. 
I know your braves have taken them here to 
your encampment/' 

" Should not the braves receive the reward 
of their dangers ? '* came the answer. 

"I know, sachem, that such is the custom 
among your people, but the Lord God above us 
would surely not sanction the keeping as pris- 
oners of those who have not warred against 
you.*' 

A sinister look appeared on the face of the 
Indian. "We know not the Gods of your 
people,'' he answered. " To us the sun and the 
moon are more than they, for they warm the 
earth and the fruits of the earth are their giv- 
ing." 

By an effort Gardiner restrained the anger 
arising within him. But he knew that he must 
hold his feelings in check, would he bring his 
mission to a successful issue. 

" Sachem," he responded, " I have not come 
to discuss topics like these with you, but to talk 
of the captives you have taken." 

* Women. 
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" Would the White Chief leam of their wel- 
fare ? *' questioned the Indian, " they are safe in 
the wigwams of my people and shall lack for 
nothing/' 

" You forget, sachem, that their hearts have 
been left in the lodges of their friends, and I 
have come to ask you to let them retrace their 
steps to the land whence you took them/' 

The Narragansett hardly concealed the sur- 
prise this request caused him. " Has the White 
Chief a maiden among them dear to his heart ? '* 
he craftily queried. 

Gardiner was most anxious to know how Sig- 
rid had fared, yet dared not betray this to the 
savage for fear that then no ransom could free 
her, so he responded : " The White Chief is the 
friend of the Montauks, and he would brighten 
the dark cloud which has fallen on their lodges. 
Sachem,'' he continued, scorning all further 
parley and true to his nature going straight at 
the heart of the matter, ^^ what ransom will set 
free all your captives ? " 

Outwardly impassive and stem, Ninigret yet 
listened closely to Gardiner's words. He knew 
well that the White Chief held great power 
among his people and that, should he choose, 
he could make the demand he had made, at the 
head of his soldiers and enforce its granting. 
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Kinigret knew well tbat be must ykld^ but 
resolved to make the bef(t of hi» ebanees. 
^ Maidens bring joy to tbe bearti of tbe war- 
now/' he replied. ^ What would tbe White 
Chief offer to make glad their hearts if they 
complied with tbe wish of my brother?^ 

^ I do not know just how many squaws you 
bare taken^^ returned Gardiner^ ^but I will 
offer ten fathoms of wampum^ the best of Kan- 
hattan wampum^ for each one of your captires.^ 

^ Did not the White Chief many moons ago 
say that Bewanhacky* must not gire wampum 
to Xarragansett ? '* Ninigret tauntingly replied^ 
referring to an incident of earlier days. ^ But,^ 
he continued^ ^ does the White Chief speak of 
wampum^ the white beads^ or of the blue?^t 

^Half blue and half white^ sachem/' re- 
sponded Gardiner^ ^ and — you know it^ the ran- 
som is royaL'' 

^ The hands of the White Chief are open,'' 
came the answer, ^ but wampum is cold, and the 
hearts of the warriors seek something to warm 
them. Will not the White Chief place with the 
wampum some of the water that bums ? " 

^ Ninigret ralues highly the captires he has 
taken," came Gardiner's answer, ^but I will 

fTbe Istter wtrt twice tbe rslne of ih^ immtff. 
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promise even that. If aU of the captives — all, 
sachem, you hear me, now in your lodges are 
set free and returned unharmed to their friends, 
I will add the fire-water you ask for.*' 

Ninigret bore in mind that the white girl he 
had captured was even then on her way to Van 
Doren, to whom she was promised, and there- 
fore the White Chief would not get the one 
captive he, no doubt, most cared for. 

So the sachem assumed an air of friendly 
compliance as he made answer : " Then it shall 
be as my brother wishes. When the White 
Chief sends the gifts he has promised, all of 
the captives now in my lodges shall return, 
unharmed, to their friends. Ninigret has 
spoken.'* 

Gardiner arose, well pleased with the success 
of his mission. Of course he did not know that 
Sigrid — Maid of Montauk he had called her — 
was no longer with the others, but he did know 
that the N"arragansett, crafty and cruel as he 
was, would keep the promise he had given. 



XIII 

Outwitted 

THBICE had the buii risen and set ere the 
preparations to ransom the captives were 
completed. Lyon Gardiner deputed ten men 
with a trusted lieutenant^ and to them he gave 
— ^from his own store mostly — ^the wampum 
agreed on as the ransom; nor was a small keg 
filled with fiery spirits of com, forgotten. 

Waiandance sent on this errand two of his 
most trusted braves, Sakkatakka, his chief coun- 
sellor, and Chekanno,* one who was well versed 
in the tongue of the English. As they started, 
the Indians threw tobacco into the waters to 
win the favor of its spirits and thus assure them 
a safe crossing; and the gift must have been 
welcome, for without mishap the frail canoes 
of birch-bark crossed the broad expanse of the 
Sound and landed in the enemy's country. 

Their coming was noted and runners awaited 
their landing. Under the lead of these guides 
the march inland began and it was not long ere 
the party came to the village it sought. On a 

• The Interpreter. 
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plain^ in the open, Ninigret had assembled his 
council and his warriors; these were ranged 
abont him in the shape of a crescent, and be- 
hind them thronged the squaws and the chil- 
dren. 

" Sachem/* began Gardiner^s lieutenant, 
^'the White Chieftain has promised to send 
you wampum. Ten fathoms for each captive 
you hold; there were fourteen women in all. 
This makes one hundred and forty fathoms you 
are to receive if all are turned over to me, safe 
and unharmed.'* As he spoke he placed the 
wampum before the chieftain. *'And to you, 
great sachem," he continued, *^ the White Chief- 
tain sends as a present this strong water that 
bums as the fire.** 

Ninigret*s face betrayed the pleasure he an- 
ticipated from the proffered gift. " The White 
Chieftain*s hands are open and he forgets not 
his promise,** he replied graciously. " Let the 
squaws be brought here, their friends shall re- 
ceive them,** he continued, addressing his at- 
tendants. 

The women came. They saw the white sol- 
diers and the two warriors from Montauk, and 
great was their wonder. They were told they 
were free — ^and when they grasped the full im- 
port of the message, when they understood that 
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they should return to their home, to those who 
might have been spared them, their joy was 
great. 

"But where is the white squaw, sachem?*' 
demanded the soldier. " The White Chief has 
N'inigret's word that all of his captives should 
be delivered. And she must not be forgotten.*' 

" There was no white squaw in these wigwams 
when Ninigret promised," returned the sachem 
sternly, and indeed his answer was truthf uL 

The officer paused, deeply perplexed. Gar- 
diner had given him specific instructions to look 
out for the welfare of the white maiden and here 
the Indian chieftain denied her presence. 

Won-ia-qua too looked in vain for Sigrid. In 
hurried, anxious tones she spoke to Chekanno, 
told him that her white sister had been taken 
a prisoner with her, had for a night shared the 
lodge wherein she herself was confined, but 
then had never returned after obeying Ninigret* s 
summons. 

Chekanno quickly imparted to the lieutenant 
all that Won-ia-qua told him, Ninigret the while 
watching the speakers closely. Turning to the 
sachem the officer, barely controlling the indig- 
nation which he felt at the chiefs double deal- 
ing, addressed him : " Your words may be true, 
sachem, but I am told there was a white girl 
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among your captives, where is she ? When I re- 
turn, the White Chieftain will demand her of 
me, what can I tell him? '' 

Ninigret drew himself up proudly. He was 
enjojdng to the full the triumph of his deviltry, 
for had he not outwitted the White Chief, whom 
he hated so bitterly. 

'' Tell the White Chieftain,'^ he replied, his 
very tones betraying the venom of his feelings, 
" that Ninigret has kept his word. All of the 
captives the return of which he promised, are 
now here with you. The white squaw is not 
among them for even ere the White Chieftain, 
the great warrior, came here to bargain for 
women, the white maiden was well on her way 
toward the setting sun. There are others of 
your color, though they speak not your tongue, 
who covet that prize. The White Chieftain shall 
never have her.'^ 

As these taunting words fell from the lips 
of the savage, the soldier^s hand instinctively 
grasped his sword to wash out the insult in the 
blood of the speaker. However, a threatening 
murmur arose from the throng of the warriors 
about them and a glance told the experienced 
warsman that, although he might succeed in his 
vengeance, he could never fulfil the mission on 
which he had come. Certainly none of the 
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women he had been sent to ransom would escape 
with their lives, if he battled. 

Sheathing his sword, yet in grim anger, he 
answered, " Your words shall come to the ears 
of the White Chieftain. You, sachem, have, it 
seems, forgotten that there was once a chieftain 
of the Pequots greater and prouder than you 
are. But the thunder and the lightning of the 
white men were buried against him, and he 
perished.'' 

Ninigret's scornful laugh was his only an- 
swer. 

Seeing that for the present nothing else could 
be done in the matter, the lieutenant ordered 
the line of march to be formed. The rescued 
captives were surrounded by the soldiers, the 
better to guard them against treachery, should 
such be intended, the command to stari; was 
given, and soon the wilderness shut the village 
of the Ifianticks from their sight. 



In the meantime small groups of anxious 
watchers had gathered on the northern shore of 
Montauk and eager eyes scanned the broad ex- 
panse of the Sound for the first sign of the 
canoes that were to bring back to them the 
women, the ransomed captives. Among those 
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who waited were Waiandanee and his friend, 
Lyon Gardiner. The former, longing to know 
the fate of his child, Won-ia-qua, the latter, re- 
solved to take the English girl with him to his 
home, which henceforth she should share dur- 
ing her pleasure. 

At last their patient vigil was rewarded; the 
canoes appeared, and, willing hands wielding 
the paddles, soon grated on the sandy shore. 
The sachem of Montauk again held his child in 
his arms, in close, loving embrace. She who 
had left his wigwam a happy, care-free maiden 
but a few short suns before, to share life's joys 
with the mate of her love, she had now returned 
to him, her father, a grief-stricken woman, seek- 
ing solace and comfort which he knew not how 
to give. 

And the others? Tears of sorrow mingled 
freely with their tears of joy, but one and all, 
their hearts full of gratitude turned to Gardi- 
ner to give him thanks for their freedom. 

But Gardiner barely heard them. With anx- 
ious eyes he searched for the white girl among 
those returning, but searched in vain, the Maid 
of Montauk was not among them. Almost 
fiercely he turned on the lieutenant command- 
ing the party. " Where is the white girl ? Why 
have you left her?*' he asked, and in reply 
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the officer told him of his doings, of his de- 
mand for the woman, of Ninigret^s answer. 

Gardiner was sorely angered. Though keep- 
ing his word, the double-tongued villain had 
clearly out-played him; he had gained the ran- 
som, yet kept the prize of his booty. 

Even now Won-ia-qua had told Waiandance 
all that she knew of the white gir?s departure, 
and the sachem came to Gardiner. ^^ The Star 
of the Morning has passed from the eyes of her 
friends," he said, *^and the clouds are dark, but 
we will seek her.'^ 

" Seek her, friend, yes ; but how of the find- 
ing ? " returned Gardiner sadly. " But hold ! '^ 
he cried, " did not Ninigret say she had gone 
to the westward ? Gone to those of our color, 
though not speaking our tongue? I have it! 
The Swannekens ! The Manhattoes ! The fool, 
sachem, the fool! His vain-glorious boasting 
has blazed out the trail which we need but fol- 
low." 

"I will summon my soldiers — a few days* 
march and we reach the fort — demand the girl — 
and if they refuse ? Not a man shall escape ! I 
will destroy their old fort and its bastions 1 " 
Thus ran his thoughts and his words, for he 
was hot with anger; but when he repeated his 
officer^s story, when he told of Ninigref s mes- 
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Bage^ the face of Waiandance clouded^ and when 
Gardiner had finished^ he spoke : 

" The trail leads truly, as you have said, to 
the Manhattoes, but not into its earth-works. 
You shall see, we shall find it; it is the trail of 
a snake, a white snake. Have you forgotten ? ^* 
and his eyes looked his question as he turned to 
his friend. 

"You mean," cried the latter, "you think 
this the work of the scoundrel you punished, 
whose life should have been taken, yet whom 
you spared ? Oh 1 Lord God, this is worse than 
I dreamed of ! '^ — He thought of the probable 
fate of the girl, and his blood turned cold at 
the thought. 

" Thus, Waiandance fears you will find it,'* 
replied the sachem, " but grieve not, the Star 
of the Morning has friends who will follow the 
trail of the serpent and slay it.'* 

" Only find me the serpent, how gladly would 
I slay it ! '* exclaimed Gardiner. " But at the 
finding, my friend, your eyes were ever better 
than mine, even in the old days.*' 

"Many snows have fallen since then,*' re- 
turned the sachem, " and the light therefrom 
has dimmed their keenness of sight. But here 
is Wyoncombone, the son of Waiandance; his 
eyes ever loved to rest on the Star of the 
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Mornings and he will gladly seek its bright- 
ness now hidden in night/' 

As he heard his name called^ the Indian youth 
stepped forward at once to join the sachem and 
Gardiner; the latter turned and looked approv- 
ingly at the comely lad, who, modestly yet eager- 
ly, awaited his father's bidding. 

'* Waiandance,'' said Gardiner, '^ again your 
name crowns you truly. * The Wise Speaker,' 
it is, and your words are words of wisdom. If 
the lad is willing to risk the venture, he, best 
of all, could bring us message where the poor 
lass has been taken, and when once we have 
learned that, the rest shall be my work,'' — and 
his flashing eyes bore witness that that work 
would be well done. 

Wyoncombone was proud of the confidence 
shown him by the White Chieftain. He was 
young, very young, to be intrusted with such 
an errand, but then he was a sachem's son, 
and the blood of warriors coursed in his veins. 
*' Wyoncombone will seek the Star of the Morn- 
ing," he said, ^^and will find her," he added, 
with the easy confidence youth has in its powers. 

The lad withdrew to make ready for his jour- 
ney, while his elders discussed the best plan for 
his general guidance. In their council they de- 
cided that as the captive must have crossed 
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the Sound in coming from the land of the Xar- 
ragansetts, it would be wisest for Wyoncombone 
to skirt the northern shore of the island to de- 
tect, if possible, the place of their landing; then, 
the trail once found, the rest must, and could be 
safely left to the skill of the trailer. 

The young brave, wearing but the most needed 
of garments, so that his movements might not 
be impeded, stood before them ready and eager 
to start on his way. A supply of pounded, roast 
com, yeoheheagj he carried with him, therewith 
to still his hunger. In his belt he bore toma- 
hawk and knife, his only weapons; his bow and 
his quiver he discarded as more likely to hinder 
than help him. 

A parting word of advice and of caution from 
Waiandance, a warm clasp of the hand and a 
*^ God bless you,'* from Gardiner, and the brave 
youth set out on his errand of danger. 



T 



XIV 

After Darkness — Dawn 

HE freedom of the village was allowed 
Sigrid. She could come and go as she 
pleased, only the squaw, her ever watchful 
guardian, would not allow her to pass beyond 
the confines of the encampment. 

It chanced that a babe of one of the squaws 
of Tackapousha, the sachem, was ill, seriously ill, 
and the poor mother^s distress appealed to Sig- 
rid^s womanly compassion. She sought to aid 
her as best she could, and at times, cared for 
the little one, to relieve the mother; but all 
loving care availed not, and one mom the little 
heart ceased its struggle. 

Wrapped in soft furs, with its toys by its side, 

the frail form was laid to rest. Close to the trail 

it was placed, so that its spirit might enter the 

bosom of some matron who might pass, and that 

thus it might return to this world for fairer 

fortune. From her breast the bereaved mother 

drew some of the fluid of life her little one needed 

no longer, in this world, and the cup with its 

contents was burned in the fire; thus the lone- 
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some shade would at least have food on its 
travels. 

Wanasqua^ the squaw, was grateful to the 
white girl for her kindness, and sought to show 
her feelings by word and by deed. Knowing 
this, Sigrid resolved to learn, if she could, from 
this friend, the squaw of the sachem, the fate 
that the future held in store for her, for she had 
thus far tried in vain to learn her destiny from 
the chieftain. To all her questions and plead- 
ing he had merely, in broken English, returned 
answer : *^ Good friend come soon — ^wait,'^ thus 
leaving the maid in suspense as before. 

Entering one day the wigwam where Wanas- 
qua bending over her work was preparing a 
deer-skin, Sigrid sat down at her side. " Tell 
me, Wanasqua,^^ she said, " how many suns do 
you think must I yet be among you ? *' 

With a startled look the squaw glanced about 
to make sure that they were alone in the wig- 
wam; then, placing her fingers to her lips to 
caution silence, she whispered — " Hush, Tacka- 
pousha must hear not, or Wanasqua dies." 

" Poor woman," returned Sigrid, filled with 
compassion at the hard lot of her companion, 
" no, Tackapousha shall, from my lips, not hear 
one word you may tell me, but, oh, do give me 
answer. I wear my heart out, with my long- 
ing." 
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Of course the woman did not understand one- 
half of the words that Sigrid uttered^ but the 
wistful look in her eyes spoke its own message. 
" The white squaw's heart is good," she said in 
answer, "and Wanasqua will tell her/' 

Pointing her hand to the west, she continued : 
" There — ^many wigwams, Manhaates. Swan- 
neken, plenty. Swanneken sachem love white 
squaw, come soon get her.'' 

Sigrid heard the words, those ominous words, 
and they seemed to ring her death-knell. She 
felt as though the ground were swaying beneath 
her. 

'* Swanneken — sachem — love her " — this 
could mean but one thing, one thing only. The 
scoundrel who had waylaid her in the forest at 
Montauk, whom Wayimscut had conquered and 
for whose life she had pleaded — ^he, he to come 
here again to seek her, and she here a prisoner, 
alone, helpless. She covered her face with her 
hands, she pressed them to her temples, for the 
thought bade fair to drive her mad. 

In consternation the Indian woman saw the 
distress her words had caused. Of course she 
could not divine the reason, but no words were 
needed to make clear her friend's grief and 
despair. She placed her arm about Sigrid. 
"Cannot Wanasqua help you?" she queried. 
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"Help me, help me?'^ Sigrid repeated the 
question. *' What can you do, or what can I do, 
here, alone in the forest, far, far from all friends 
who might aid us ? Still I thank you, Wanas- 
qua, with all my heart I thank you for your 
offer. You are my only friend among all these 
strangers. No'^ — she stopped abruptly in her 
speaking as her hand accidentally touched the 
keen knife which she had worn in her bosom 
ever since the giving — " no, I must not say that. 
If all else fail, Wanasqua, I have a friend here 
by whose aid I can put myself forever beyond 
the reach o^ man or — demon.'' 

The moment of weakness had passed, courage 
returned, and her firm resolve, it should be death 
before dishonor, brought calm to the storm 
that had swayed her. 

« « « 

To those who can read its signs the forest 
is an open book. Confident in his woodcraft, 
Wyoncombone entered upon his adventure with 
no misgiving as to its outcome; the Star of the 
Morning must be found, and Wyoncombone 
would find her. 

Pursuing his way along the shore of the 
Sound, the young warrior passed rapidly over 
the first few miles of the ground, for he knew 
well that the bostiles would defer landing as 
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long as they could. In f act^ common sense would 
have suggested making the trip almost wholly by 
water, but Wyoncombone, though bearing this 
well in mind was too good a woodsman to neg- 
lect seeking for signs of a possible landing; and 
his care was rewarded. 

The sun was not yet high in the heavens on 
the second day of his journey when he noticed 
a slight disturbance of the shore gravel. Any 
but a practised eye would have passed it by 
without noting aught out of the common, but 
not so the Indian. A few of the pebbles were 
displaced from their usual position; the damp 
earth-mould on the side which had lain in touch 
with the soil, faced upward and outward, and 
the wash of the tide had not swept up high 
enough on the beach to remove all traces of 
their disturbing. 

Well pleased with his discovery, Wyoncom- 
bone began his search for the canoe, nor was he 
long in the seeking. The craft was there no 
longer but the bent reeds and the grass, crushed 
and withered, spoke to him plainly "it was 
here.'' 

Then he passed on and soon came to a place 
where the soil was heavy. More than a week 
had gone by since Sigrid and her captors had 
passed over this ground, yet the plastic clay 
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still showed their tracks, and notwithstanding 
the precaution the Nianticks had taken to blot 
out the footprints of their captive, the keen eye 
of the trailer soon discovered the marks for 
which he was looking. Almost each foot leaves 
a mark of its own and Wyoncombone had often- 
times seen the print made by the moccasined 
foot of the white squaw whom he was now seek- 
ing. The trail had been found beyond question, 
and the young warrior henceforth could follow 
at ease wherever it led. It is true, that at times 
rocks intervened whereon no track had been left 
for even his sharp eyes to distinguish, but then 
a circuit carefully made soon allowed him, in 
softer ground, to recover the trail which he fol- 
lowed. 

He was now in the enemjr's country and the 
greatest caution behooved him. Twice he came 
upon a foe unaware of his presence, and great 
was the tempting to win a scalp, the warrior^s 
trophy; but his prudence forbade him thus to 
endanger the success of his mission. 

The sun was low in the west for the third time 
since Wyoncombone had started out on his quest, 
when he beheld, lying before him, the village of 
Tackapousha. That the Star of the Morning 
must have passed here, he knew, but whether 
she still remained in the village he must learn. 
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Ab long as daylight lasted he might venture 
nothings but when dusk had fallen the young 
warrior set out to obtain the knowledge he was 
seeking. With greatest caution he crept to the 
edge of the woods overlooking the encampment. 
As the night was fine and clear and the camp- 
fires threw a bright light over a great part of 
the scene^ he readily distinguished the features 
of the braves as they strolled about here and 
there in idle contentment^ and he watched^ al- 
most with envy^ the squaws busied with their 
preparation for the evening's feasting. 

Fortune favors the brave and Wyoncombone 
needed all his training to suppress a cry of de- 
light when he saw the maid he was seeking leave 
one of the wigwams and^ looking neither to the 
left nor the rights pass on to another wigwam 
which was nearer the outskirts of the village. 
From that moment on he watched onlv the 
lodge which she had entered^ to make sure that 
she did not again leave it without his knowing. 
However there she remained and Wyoncombone 
had but to bide his time till he might seek her. 

With grim patience he waited. He watched 
the fires fed and replenished once^ twice; he saw 
the new moon's pale crescent moimt in the heav- 
ens and the stars come forth in their splendor. 

At last* at last^ sleep seemed to have drooped 
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his pinions over the village and all lay in si- 
lence. Wyoneombone now stole forward with 
noiseless tread. With care he avoided each dry 
twig and limb^ that their crackling might not 
betray him; a restless cur caught his scent, but 
before his howling could tell of the stranger's 
coming, a silent blow of the knife ended his 
watching forever. 

Wyoneombone reached the wigwam which he 
knew sheltered the maiden and silently gazed 
through a rift in the bark. Stretched on a 
heap of furs in a comer, sound asleep, lay the 
old squaw, the girPs keeper ; the maid herself was 
not sleeping, but seated before, and gazing in 
deepest dejection into, the embers of a dying 
fire. 

Wyoneombone crept around the lodge to its 
entrance; then barely disturbing the folds of its 
hanging, he glided into the wigwam and, ere the 
girl was aware of his presence, stood at her side. 
His fingers closed over her lips, to prevent any 
outcry, and into her ear he whispered — ^^ Wy- 
oneombone.'' 

Sigrid was startled beyond measure at this 
unlocked for coming. With unbounded delight 
she recognized the young warrior, Won-ia-qua's 
brother, but she forbore giving utterance to her 
emotion, for she too saw the need of great cau- 
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tion; even now the old sqnaw was stirring im- 
easily in her slumbers. 

In low, hurried whispers the youth told her 
of all that had happened since her departure 
from Ninigret's village; of Gardiner^s visit, of 
his bargain, the ransom, and of the return of 
the women to Montauk. He told her how he 
had sought her, and how even now her friends 
were planning her rescue. That brought her 
back to the present. " Oh, Wyoncombone, brave 
friend,'' she said, " what risks you have taken 
for me. Betum as you came and tell them that 
if they would help me, help must come soon, or 
it will not avail me. Tell Waiandance, and 
tell Gardiner, our friend, the White Chieftain. 
And — Wyoncombone, could you, would you take 
a message for me across the big waters, far past 
Manchonack ? '' 

"Wyoncombone is proud to do his sister's 
bidding," answered the young brave with quiet 
dignity. 

"Thank you, thank you, dear friend," re- 
plied Sigrid, in nervous haste imclasping the 
chain from her throat, the chain that held her 
elf-bolt. Placing the arrow point into the 
hands of the young warrior she said : " Take 
this, take this from me and go to Hartford, 
across the big water from Montauk. There 
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seek the great chieftain who leads the soldiers 
— Sir Harold they call him — ^seek him, and 
tell him that she who always bore this is in 
sore straits and bids him come to her — ^that she 
longs for his coming ! ^' And her turbulent 
heart echoed the message aflame to her cheeks 
and her temples. 

The Indian received the token. '^ Wyoncom- 
bone will not rest till he finds the great chief- 
tain/^ he whispered in answer, and with these 
words, without further sound, passed from the 
wigwam. 



XV 

The Charge 

'''^7'OU should not leave now, Allard/^ said 

-■• Kryn van Stcen to his friend Van 
Doren. The two were drinking together in 
Van Doren^s quarters in New Amsterdam, and 
Van Doren had just announced his intention of 
leaving the town. 

" Not leave now ? *^ Van Doren returned in 
answer. " Why, man, do you know what call I 
have had for the leaving? " and he laughed, as 
his friend shook his head in reply. 

" I will tell you, Kryn. You remember our 
old friend Ninigret, the sachem, who was with 
us that night at the Harberg f '^ 

Van Steen assented. 

" Well,'' continued Van Doren, " he has sent 
me a message that someone — a fair one — ^is 
biding my coming, and you know, old friend, 
that no true cavalier keeps a tryst like that 
waiting,'' and again his laugh, cruel and hard, 
rang through the room. 

" Of course I do not know what secrets, dark 

or fair, you and the sachem may share between 
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you/^ responded Van Steen, "but I do know 
that the story they tell hereabouts, and of you, 
is an ugly one — inciting the Indians to murder 
the English. Were I you, I would cast the lie 
in the teeth of him who tells it ! ^^ 

" And who dares to speak of me in this man- 
ner ? " angrily cried Van Doren, heavily strik- 
ing the table before him and setting the glasses 
thereon ajarring and jingling. 

" John TJnderhill of Vlissingen,^^* replied the 
former. *^ No doubt you remember the doughty 
captain, an Englishman, yes— damn him — ^but 
a great soldier and fighter. Had it not been 
for him that affair at Strickland's Plain in 
Horseneck would have had a different end- 
ing, the Wilden well nigh carried the day, and — 
who knows, but for him, by this time not a 
Swanneken might be alive on this island.'' 

Van Doren grew serious. Could his plans 
have become known ? But, whether or no, Kryn 
was right, such an accuser could not be ignored, 
he must be faced. Impatient as he was to se- 
cure the girl of whose capture and coming 
Ninigret had sent him word, that needs must 
wait until he should have disposed of this ac- 
cuser. But how might this best be done ? 

Ever fertile in scheming and in the devising 

* Flushing. 
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of expedients. Van Doren decided that, if it 
could be done, it would be wisest to achieve his 
ends through the agency and help of the Gov- 
ernor; and with this purpose in view Van 
Doren took early occasion to seek Stuyvesant. 

" It has come to my knowledge,^^ began Van 
Doren, " that certain persons are spreading ugly 
rumors about your Excellency's administration, 
intents and purposes, and I think it is about 
time that this thing were stopped/' 

The Governor who had just enjoyed a good 
dinner and who was in a correspondingly good 
humor, replied : " Why, Van Doren, when has it 
ever been otherwise? Have my good burghers 
not ever growled and grumbled, and yet, have 
my aims and wishes not always prevailed ? Do 
leave them their harmless pleasure/' 

^^ I fear you do not understand me," answered 
Van Doren, " this case is one out of the ordi- 
nary, and, I think, one not to be trifled with." 

" Why, what do you mean ? " asked Stuyve- 
sant turning serious and fixing his eyes sternly 
on the speaker. 

'* I mean this," Van Doren replied, " it is not 
only rumored, but it is openly charged that 
your Excellency is seeking to win the Wilden 
over to our side in order to use them, to lead 
them against the English/ 
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The (Jovemor was now thoroughly aroused 
and angry. "Have you fool blabbered about 
your mission, boastingly whispered into the ears 
of some hoiden what you would accomplish, 
talking instead of doing ?'^ Then quickly 
calming down, for Van Doren made no reply, 
Stuyvesant continued : " Well, even if you had, 
what harm could come of it ? Is it not perfectly 
meet that we should seek to gain the good-will 
of all the Wilden so that they will bring to us 
their furs and peltry instead of trading them 
to others ? " 

"I have spoken to no one of the true mis- 
sion with which I had been intrusted,^' returned 
Van Doren pointedly, looking the Governor 
straight in the eyes. " Nevertheless the charge 
I have named is brought, and is brought openly, 
in public.'^ 

"And who is it that dares spread such a 
slander ?^^ questioned the Governor. "Is this 
merely the gossip of old women to which you 
have hearkened, or can you name those who are 
guilty?'^ 

" At present I can recall but one name," re- 
turned Van Doren, pretending to reflect, "at 
present no others seem to occur to me — ^^ 

"And who is this person whose name you 
can recall?" interrupted his listener impatient 
at the delay. 
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"Underhill — John TJnderhill, of Vlissin- 
gen/' answered Van Doren impressively. 

"What! Underhill!^^ cried the Governor, 
evidently startled. " Then indeed matters are 
serious! This must be stopped — ^what can be 
done — what had we best do ? 'I he added turn- 
ing to Van Doren. 

The latter who had skilfully guided the con- 
versation into the very channel in which he 
would have it, was ready to take advantage of 
the opportunity offered. 

"Do?^^ he repeated musingly, "do? If any 
one else had so slandered his Excellency the 
Governor, the doing would be simple. A ser- 
geant and a file of soldiers — but no, in this case 
that would hardly answer.'' 

" Not answer in this case, and why not an- 
swer?'' cried Stuyvesant. 

" Surely you have not forgotten how high our 
burghers hold that Englishman for what he 
has done for us in former years — ^though 'tis 
a long time ago," came Van Doren's reply. 

" The burghers ! Who are the burghers ? 
What do I care for the rabble ! " shouted the 
Governor, now in a towering rage. " If Under- 
bill has said ill of me he must reckon with me 
in the accounting. Send out to Vlissingen at 
once and bring him here, and I will sit at the 
hearing." 
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Van Doren^ pleased that he had achieved so 
well what he desired, bowed low to the Gover- 
nor and left his presence to give, without de- 
lay, the necessary orders for the arrest of his 
enemy. 

A few days later Captain TJnderhill, who had 
been brought in from Flushing by a detail of 
soldiers, stood face to face with his judges, the 
Governor and his Council. 

The valiant soldier was in no wise discon- 
certed; his courage and self-reliance had been 
put to the test too often. In his earlier cam- 
paigns he had seen service as an oflScer of the 
British forces in the Low Countries and else- 
where, and his exploits in the Pequot War had 
been daring. Thus here, surrounded by his 
enemies, as he was, and completely in their 
power, he appeared more at ease than some of 
those — ^Van Doren amongst the number — ^who 
had come to appear against him. 

" Sent you word to the Commissioners of the 
United Colonies of Ifew England that the Dutch 
are conspiring with the Indians against the Eng- 
lish ? ^' was the question addressed him. 

" I did,'^ answered XJnderhill boldly, casting a 
glance of defiance at those about him, "and, 
what is more, they have had warning also from 
others.^' 
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'^ What reasons had you for your action, for 
the making of a claim that is false ? '' came the 
next query. 

" The claim is not false, it is true,'^ haughtily 
answered TJnderhill. " I know,'^ he continued, 
'^ that several chiefs on H lange Eylandt have 
been oflFered clothing, guns, powder and shot, 
if they would cast off their allegiance to the 
sachem of the Montauks who has ever been a 
stanch friend of my people, and would join / 
with the Dutch to destroy the English. 

*^ I know, too, that Ninigret has held confer- 
ences with many Indian sagamores on the fur- 
ther side of the Manhattans Eiver,* desiring 
their assistance to destroy the English. Fur- 
thermore it is no secret — though you have 
sought to so keep it — ^that one of your men has, 
in person, worked to this end. He has carried 
many note f of sewan J to the sachems in Con- 
necticut and, withal, powder and lead and 
guns. He told those chieftains that he de- 
sired to have with him as his friends all the 
great Indians, the English could retain the 
worthless rabble.^^ 

"But these charges are as base as they are 
baseless ! ^^ angrily interrupted Governor Stuy- 

♦ The Hudson. t Bags. 

X Dutch tenn for Indian shell-money. 
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vesant, who presided at the hearing. **We 
know nothing of all this — ^whom do you charge 
with the deed?'^ he blustered, addressing XJn- 
derhill. 

The latter had not lost his composure for a 
moment. He looked quietly at the faces about 
him until he discerned Van Doren in the throng. 

"That is the man!^^ he said, pointing his 
finger directly at the Dutch cavalier. 

Van Doren, foreseeing the ordeal to be 
faced, was ready to meet it with all his brazen 
assurance. Fastening an unflinching gaze on 
the speaker he replied in a voice, low, yet so 
clear that it could be distinctly heard through- 
out the haU : " The f eUow lies ! '' 

No sooner had the words left his lips than 
Underhill, with a bound, sprang forward to 
hurl himself upon him. So quick, so unex- 
pected was the movement that he almost suc- 
ceeded in his design. But the guards, recover- 
ing from their surprise, rushed in and, by sheer 
force of numbers, overwhelmed him and drew 
him back from Van Doren. 

The latter, who instinctively had half drawn 
his rapier from its scabbard, sheathed it again 
quickly, for even he felt a twinge of shame at 
drawing steel against a man entirely unarmed. 

*' You will answer me for this at some other 
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place and time/' cried Underbill, white with 
rage, and still struggling, but powerless, in the 
grasp of those who held him. 

" I tell you once more," he continued, again 
turning to the others present, "what I have 
charged is true. I am now in your power, but 
I defy you. If I have taken my life in my 
hands it has been done to save the blood of my 
friends. Spill mine if you dare 1 " 

Accused and accuser had changed places. 
Boldly, defiantly he stood before the assembly. 

The matter was a grave one and required 
great consideration and discretion. The wise 
heads of the counsellors and judges wagged for 
a while in earnest consultation. At last they 
announced their decision. 

The captain had no doubt not meant to 
wrong New Amsterdam, had meant well in 
sending his warning to the honorable Commis- 
sioners of the United Colonies, but he had been 
misled by his zeal. The one whom he accused 
denied the charge and, surely, the Governor 
of New Amsterdam knew naught of such pro- 
ceedings. Captain Underbill was free to go 
when he pleased and where he pleased, and the 
Governor would send a document to the hon- 
orable gentlemen the Commissioners, disclaim- 
ing all evil intentions. 
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Thus it was done^ and thus it was written : 
« It is in part true, as your worships conclude, 
that about January^ there came a strange Indian 
from the norths called Ninnigrett^ commander 
of the Narragansetts. But he came hither with 
a pass from Mr. John Winthrop. Upon which 
pass, as we remember, the occasion of his com- 
ing was expressed namely, to be cured and 
healed; and if, upon the other side of the river, 
there hath been any assembly or meeting of the 
Indians, or of their sagamores, we know not. 
We heard that he hath been upon Long Island, 
about Nayacke, where he hath been for the most 
part of the winter, and hath had several Indians 
with him, but what he hath negotiated with 
them remains to us unknown j only this we 
know, that what your worships lay unto our 
charge are false reports, and feigned informa- 
tions.^' 

And this script, graced by the signature of 
Petrus Stuyvesant, Governor of New Amster- 
dam, was despatched to their Worships, the 
Commissioners of the United Colonies. 



XVI 

A Message 

THE quarters of Sir Harold Fenton, at 
Hartford, were not large, but they were 
pleasant and were comfortably furnished. 

A Holland cup-board, carved of solid ma- 
hogany, carried a brave display of cut-glass 
decanters and glasses. The table was decked 
with a Turkey-worked carpet as cover. Half a 
dozen chairs, finished in leather and double- 
studded with nails, even lent an air of distinc- 
tion to the apartment. 

On the wall opposite to, and facing the cup- 
board, hung the swords and the rapiers which 
Sir Harold cherished and which he had brought 
with him from England. These he kept ever 
keen and bright in polish, for greatly did he 
delight in the arms and the art of a swordsman. 
The ruddy glow of the fire-light, shed by the 
blazing logs on the hearth, flashed and gleamed 
as in play on the weapons; now it rivalled the 
glint of sun-light at noontide, now, the silver 

sheen of the moon on still waters, and, anon, 

189 
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it dyed the weapons a rich red hue, as though 
they were crimsoned by heart-blood. 

In the room with Sir Harold there was at the 
time but one companion^ Captain John Under- 
hill of Flushing. 

"As I was saying. Sir Harold/' spoke Un- 
derhill, "the United Colonies of New Eng- 
land have refused to engage actively in war- 
fare with the Dutch. I have warned them of 
their danger and of that which threatens our 
settlers on Long Island, but they will not so 
have it; I think, 'tis merely Massachusetts that 
stays their hand.'' 

"Is then the danger really so serious?'* 
questioned Sir Harold. 

** I have many friends among the red men," 
answered the captain, " and from them I have 
learned much that is true beyond question. 
Guns, shot and powder, and clothing, were 
promised some of the sachems on Long Island 
in case they would cast off allegiance to Waian- 
dance of Montauk, who has ever been a stanch 
friend of the English. One of these sachems, 
Nittanahom, refused, saying the English had 
never wronged him and that he had no cause for 
warring against them. When he said thus, to 
him they gave a great kettle bespeaking there- 
fore his silence." 
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*' Are then the English settlers on your island 
left entirely at the mercy of the Dutch and the 
Indians, should they choose to attack them ? " 
asked Sir Harold, feeling his indignation rise 
at the thought that his countrymen in New 
England should thus abandon their fellow-set- 
tlers to such danger. 

" No, ^tis not quite as bad as that,^^ rejoined 
the captain. "When the United Colonies re- 
fused, I applied to Ehode Island. There they 
appointed a committee in each town to con- 
sider the questions pertaining to the Dutch, and 
all of these matters. And they agreed to fur- 
nish me two great guns, and men, to the num- 
ber of twenty, to aid us in our endeavors against 
any and all of the enemies of the commonwealth 
of England.^' 

" Those, with the men that you now have at 
Flushing, would make quite a showing,^^ re- 
sponded Sir Harold, "yet, I suppose, you 
would not disdain to accept another blade for 
your troop, if the man who were to wield it 
should prove warm in espousing your cause ? *^ 

" Do you mean that you might join us ? ^^ ex- 
claimed Underbill greatly delighted. 

" Of course, my troops cannot go,^^ answered 
the other, " for the wise Council has decreed 
that they should not. But as they are at peace 
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I know of naught to prevent my securing for a 
time a leave of absence and enjoying myself in 
such good company as I am sure yours would 
be. No, the truth is, captain/' Sir Harold con- 
tinued, dropping the tone of light banter which 
he had been using and again giving way to the 
sad mood which so often befell him, " the truth 
is, I took service here in the hope to see action. 
When a man seeks to forget, when a man needs 
must fight as his worst enemy — ^himself, then 
fighting with others may serve to aid him in 
the struggle,'^ and as he spoke a sad look came 
into his eyes. 

"Whatever your reason, Sir Harold,^' re- 
joined Underhill, " I respect it, and I cannot 
thank you enough for your offer. One blade 
such as yours is worth ten of the common, and 
never fear, sir, no danger will threaten your 
blade from the rust of inaction.'^ 

A knock at the door cut off the reply Sir 
Harold would have made him. " Come in,'' 
called Sir Harold, and there entered the halber- 
dier who was doing duty as sentry. Saluting, 
the soldier reported : " There is a redskin be- 
low. Sir Harold, who insists on speaking with 
you in person. We have tried to learn of his 
errand, but he refuses to tell us, yet says 'tis 
most urgent that he should see you." 
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^ A message for me, from an Indian ? *' asked 
Sir Harold in surprise. ^^ Who may he be, and 
what may be the message? Well, I suppose we 
shall soonest learn that from himself,'' he con- 
tinued. ^^ Admit him,'' he ordered, and the sen- 
try, saluting, departed. 

Again the door opened, and before the two 
officers stood Wyoncombone. 

^ What is it you want ? " asked Sir Harold. 

*^ Sir Harold ?** came in answer from the lips 
of the Indian. 

^^ Yes, I am he," the former returned. ^ You 
have asked for me, now what is your mes- 
sage?" 

In reply the young warrior took from his belt, 
where it had been carefully fastened, the chain 
with the elf-bolt which Sigrid had bidden him 
carry. Holding it out in his hand towards Sir 
Harold, the bearer repeated his message : ^ She 
who has always borne this, bids you come to her, 
she needs you at once, and longs for your com- 
ing/' 

For a moment Sir Harold doubted his senses. 

The chain — ^the elf-bolt, he knew it at once, 
how often had he seen it nestling at the throat 
of the fair one. ''But when had he seen it ? Was 
not that nigh two years ago? And where had 
he seen it ? Was not that in Old England, and 
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were there not thousands of leagues of salt 
water rolling between ? *^ 

Thus he stood for a moment, dazed, as if he 
expected the chain and its bearer to vanish; but 
they passed not from his vision. In quiet dig- 
nity the young savage still stood before him, 
holding out to him the. treasured token. 

Sir Harold now stretched out his hand and 
took it. " Yes, 'twas the same, the very same 
she had worn when he knew her.'' Unashamed 
of the presence of the others he pressed the stone 
to his lips; to him it was sacred. 

" In truth this is strange," broke in the cap- 
tain, a silent and wondering witness of the oc- 
currence. '* I see, lad, by your colors and bear- 
ing, that you are a Montauk. Tell us, who is it 
that sent you ? And where is she at present ? " 

By a powerful effort Sir Harold controlled his 
emotion. He tucked his treasure safely away 
beneath the folds of his doublet, then held out 
his hand to the Indian. 

" Brave lad," he said, " I thank you with all 
my heart for so faithfully bearing her message 
and token. But now tell me, tell me all you 
may know of her, so that I may at once seek 
the maid and do her bidding ! " 

" The Star of the Morning has sent me,'* be- 
gan Wyoncombone — 
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^' Star of my life/' softly muttered Sir Har- 
old— 

" She bade me/' continued the Indian, " tell 
Waiandance and the White Chieftain to speed 
to her aid or it would prove too late/' 

Sir Harold started in dismay. "Too late? 
Too late I That must not be, captain I That 
must not be ! Tell me, lad, only tell me where 
she is that I may hasten to her at once." 

In reply, Wyoncombone briefly, yet clearly, 
outlined the story of Sigrid and explained the 
trying position in which he had left her. 

" A captive, and in the hands of the Marsapea- 
quas I Those are the very same devils that also 
threaten us most," said the captain. " Tacka- 
pousha, their leader, is a murderous villain and 
at present plays close with the Dutch. Sir Har- 
old, I am with you ! Go we must, and we must 
go at once. This young brave shall be our guide 
and lead us. My men are ready at a moment's 
call. We shall need them, need them every one, 
for the fortress of Tackapousha is strong, and 
in such cases — like in dice-r-I believe there is 
virtue in numbers." 

So it was said, and so was it done. ITot a 
moment was lost by Sir Harold and Captain 
Underhill, his companion, in starting for their 
destination; Wyoncombone served as their guide. 
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On his way to Hartford the latter had told 
Waiandance and Lyon Gardiner of Sigrid's 
whereabouts, and of her pressing danger. The 
Montauk sachem had at once gathered about him 
his few remaining warriors and with them had 
hurried on to the country of the Marsapeaquas. 
To Gardiner, Sir Harold now despatched a mes- 
sage outlining their plans and stating, that, to 
save time, they would not wait for his coming 
but would proceed at once with the soldiers 
from Flushing. 

As he had said, the doughty captain found 
his men ready to start at short notice. The men 
were all well armed and provided with much 
ammunition. On their heads they all wore 
helmets of steel as a protection against the war- 
arrows of the hostiles. On this the captain in- 
sisted, for, as he explained to Sir Harold, his 
own life had once been saved by a helmet which 
he wore, on the advice of his wife, in an en- 
counter with Indians. And, therefore, said he: 
"Let no man despise the advice and council 
of his wife, though she be a woman.'^ 

The sun had nigh traveled his course that 
day, a day fateful for Sigrid, when the troop 
through forced marches had at last approached 
to within a short distance of Tackapousha^s en- 
campment. They came to a small clearing, and 
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there Captain IJnderhill decided to halt his men^ 
for rest and refreshing. 

Wyoncombone soon learned that Waiandance 
and his warriors had reached the place before 
them^ but being too weak in numbers to risk the 
attack alone^ had been obliged to await the sol- 
diers' coming. The Indian warriors had how- 
ever spent their time to advantage in scouting; 
they had been to the fort and had spied into its 
surroundings^ and therefore Waiandance was 
able to give to Captain IJnderhill a clear ac- 
count of its location. 

The fort lay on a neck of land,* about the 
centre of the neck, and near to the meadows. 
There were four sides to the structure, it was 
a sort of quadrangle in shape, and its main en- 
trance faced to the south of the rising sun. All 
around this fort ran a deep ditch and, in addi- 
tion, an embankment. 

Sir Harold, too impatient to brook a mo- 
ment's delay, desired and urged that they go at 
once into action. 

'^ No, no. Sir Harold,'' however replied IJn- 
derhill, the captain, *'we have made all speed 
to get here, but now, believe me, it will be 
wiser to wait with the attack until the early 
hours of mom; our friend here, Waiandance, 
will tell you the same, I doubt not." 

• Fort Neck, Oyfter Bay. 
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To this the sachem at once assented^ saying 
that this wonld be the wisest course they conid 
follow. 

But when was there a lover who could see wis- 
dom in waiting? 

*' Well, then, do as you will,*' at last returned 
Underhill to Sir Harold. "As soon as dusk 
falls, you can start on ahead with our young 
friend Wyoncombone to guide you. I will sta- 
tion my men at the edge of these woods and 
should ill-luck befall you, the crack of your pis- 
tol, will at once summon us all to the rescue." 

With a grateful clasp of the hand the other 
thanked him. He looked to his pistols in his 
belt, saw that their charges were fresh and their 
priming, and then, with rapier drawn, Wyon- 
combone his guide, Sir Harold re-entered the 
forest 
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Despair 

THE fur banging of Sigrid's lodge was 
swept aside and before tbe startled girl 
stood Van Doren. 

For days now sbe bad expected tbis visits and 
bad dreaded tbe moment. Tbe coming of Wy- 
oncombone, it is true, and bis departure bear- 
ing ber message, bad kindled bope af resb in ber 
breast and sbe bad made tbe resolve to be strong 
and not to flincb at tbe meeting. Still, wben 
tbe man stood tbus of a sudden before ber, tbe 
color fled from ber cbeeks and sbe turned ber 
face in aversion. 

"Ab, fair Mistress Sweetbeart, I come to 
greet tbee ! '^ were tbe words of Van Doren as 
be entered tbe wigwam. 

Sigrid voucbsaf ed no reply. 

" Have you tben no greeting for me in an- 
swer?^' questioned tbe speaker. "You are 
angry, I fear me, tbat I sbould bave tarried so 
long; at least, tbey bave told me tbat you came, 
well willing, from tbe camp of tbe red-skins to 

tbe friend wbo was biding your coming? ^' 

149 
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These words and the bantering way in which 
they were spoken, roused Sigrid, Back to her 
pale face flushed the color, and, turning toward 
him, she answered : " Yes, I came gladly — Nin- 
igret told me a friend awaited my coming and 
therefore surely you must well know that you 
could never have entered my thoughts/^ 

The girl as she stood thus before him ap- 
pealed to Van Doren more strongly than ever. 
" Come, come,*^ he replied, oflEering his hand to 
her in greeting, " let by-gones be by-gones. For- 
get what has happened and see in me only a 
lover whom your great beauty tempted to rash- 
ness — I have paid for it dearly/^ 

" A fine one you are, to speak of love and a 
lover to a girl placed as I am,*^ retorted Sigrid. 
" Held here a captive at your command — ^a fine 
way truly to show your affection,'^ and deep 
disdain rang through her words. 

Van Doren bit his lip in vexation. Here the 
maid was within his reach, within his power, 
that was imquestioned, and yet there had arisen 
a barrier between them, that baffled his fondest 
desire. Seeking to hide his annoyance, he an- 
swered : " Well, then, if you are kept here as 
a captive, why not look upon me as one who has 
come to release you ? " 

"Belease me? You release me?" came the 
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answer, " and, pray, what would my fate be then 
and thereafter ? ^^ and the scorn she felt, flashed 
from her eyes. 

An angry retort burned on the lips of Van 
Doren, yet found not utterance. Why was it? 
Perplexed he asked himself this question, he, 
who had ever made light of the conquest of 
women, stood half -abashed and ashamed before 
this maid whom he held in his power. 

" Sigrid, listen,^^ he answered. " As I have 
told you before, I am not the trader I seemed, 
when I met you. My station is with the Gov- 
ernor at New Amsterdam — ^perhaps you may 
know better the town^s old name, the Man- 
haates. The sword that I bear is a cavalier^s 
sword and the name of Van Doren is well 
known, though I, perhaps, have done little to 
grace it. 

"The spell of your beauty has bound me, 
girl. Now let me atone for all you have suf- 
fered. Come with me. In honor I will con- 
duct you to the Fort, and the bans shall be 
called there that will make you the mistress not 
alone of my heart but of the proud old name of 
Van Doren.^^ Almost in pleading he stood be- 
fore her. 

And Sigrid? Hotly she flushed at the 
thought. His wife? Never! Her thoughts 
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almost surged into words^ hot^ burning as fire^ 
with which she would scorn him, but she knew 
that if she spoke thus, all would be lost. Time, 
time — ^if she could only gain it I She had kept 
anxious track of the days since Wyoncombone 
had left her, and she knew, that if he had not 
failed in his mission, Gardiner might well-nigh 
be here and perhaps also Sir Harold? 

"You do not answer?^* again spoke Van 
Doren. " Are you frightened, girl, by the oflfer ? 
You were cast away by the sea, Sigrid, it is true; 
yes, I know your story. You have no dower to 
bring, but what does that matter ? Come, agree 
to be mine, and I will willingly share name and 
fortune with you.*^ 

A faint smile crept into the face of the girl. 
She, for whose hand her splendid lover. Sir 
Harold, would gladly have renounced all his 
vast fortune, she should be tempted by a share 
of the pittance this fellow could oflfer I 

Van Doren had watched her face closely while 
he spoke. Poor fool, with all his boasted knowl- 
edge of women, he little read the true meaning 
of Sigrid's thoughts or smile. " Then you will 
come ? '^ he eagerly asked. 

And her woman's wit so that perhaps she 
might win delay, prompted the answer. "I 
have heard your words, sir, and am alive to the 
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honor you would bestow upon me^ but a step 
of this kind means so much to a girl that I must 
beg time to consider/^ 

Van Doren, who had thought that she would 
respond only too gladly to his advances^ was 
amazed and angered. His baser nature again 
rose to the surface. 

"Consider? Time to consider?" he cried. 
" What is there to consider ? Have you forgot- 
ten, woman, the position you are in, and who 
I am?" and threateningly he stepped up to 
Sigrid. But he did not touch her; there was 
something in the quiet bearing of the girl, some- 
thing in her proud, cold beauty which he could 
not have defined, yet which kept him at bay. 
He looked at her face. Her eyes did not flinch, 
they gazed straight into his own. Muttering a 
curse under his breath, he turned abruptly to 
leave the wigwam. 

"Time" — ^he said, "well, so be it. I will 
bide your pleasure — ^till to-morrow's eve. Then 
I shall come for my answer. But I warn you, 
woman, I have sworn it, you shall then be either 
my wife, or "—but the night-wind, toying with 
the wigwam's hanging that would bar him en- 
trance, caught and swept off into space the 
dread threat Van Doren uttered. 

He was gone. Thank God I Another day 
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then would cast her fate. She would again be 
among friends^ or — all would be at end. 

A strange feeling of quiet^ repose stole over 
the girl^ almost a longing for that rest which 
knows no awakening. There came to her mind^ 
and unconsciously her lips repeated^ some lines 
of a verse her lover had once written — ^long^ 
long ago. Now they seemed to hold out to 
her a message of peace and comfort; grateful^ 
alluring to her seemed the promise: 

In dreamless sleep forgetting 
The dream-life of a day. 



XVIII 

Love's Gage 

THE next day proved one of dire snspense 
for Sigrid. She saw the sun rise and 
mount high in the heavens^ she noted the shade 
of the trees shift and change and anxiously 
watched the lengthening of their shadows; yet 
no message reached her, no sound betokened the 
coming of friends nor brought her hopes of a 
rescue. 

The moon had risen and its soft, pale light 
lent to the scene a touch of tranquil beauty, as 
though all the world were at peace. But its 
magic touched not the heart of man, nor his 
passions; at this very hour, true to his speak- 
ing. Van Doren came again to the wigwam of 
Sigrid. 

She heard his foot-fall and she arose as he 

entered. She stood before him with womanly 

dignity and grace, and again Van Doren felt 

that vague, indefinable charm of her presence 

which tempted him on, yet which held him in 

abeyance. 

" I have come for my answer,'* he said, his 

16S 
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eyes closely watching the maiden. "What 
shall it be, yes or no ? '* 

" There can be but one answer/^ the girl re- 
plied, white to the lips, yet her lips did not 
tremble. 

"And what is the answer — ^will you be 
mine ? ^' 

" Never 1^^ came the reply, clear and de- 
cided. 

The hot blood of anger and passion surged 
to the face of Van Doren. The wench defy 
him? Scorn him? He who had offered her 
home, name and f ortime ? 

"Yet mine you shall be, vixen! By the 
powers of hell I have sworn it ! " With a cry 
of rage he sprang forward to seize her. She 
struggled to ward off his embrace — ^to break 
from his grasp! In vain see^led the strug- 
gle! 

Ah, at last! A strong wrench and her right 
arm was free. Quickly she snatched the knife 
from her bosom — one powerful stroke driven 
home to her heart and she would be at peace f or- 
ev 

" Sigrid ! My Sigrid ! '' came a cry, a cry to 
her as from heaven. 

" My Sigrid 1 '' and into the lodge broke Sir 
Harold. 
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Van Doren, startled by the cry, turned from 
the girl to face the intruder. 

" Draw ! Defend ! Or, by God, I will run 
you through where you standi^' shouted Sir 
Harold. 

Quick as a flash Van Doren^s rapier leaped 
from its sheath. It too was a good blade and 
true, and its master no tyro in its handling. As 
the blades crossed, the eyes of the opponents 
met. The gleam of recognition was mutual. 
That New Yearns night — Sir Harold^s challenge 
— ^well, here was its acceptance ! 

Not a word was spoken, for the time was not 
for words. Steel clashed on steel. Thrust — 
parry 1 Thrust — parry! A circle of light 
flashed from the weapons in their dazzling play. 

The confines wherein they fought were nar- 
row. Sir Harold pressed hot in the attack, and 
Van Doren soon found himself driven with his 
back to the wall, on the defensive. Once and 
again. Sir Harold^s rapier coiled itself about the 
weapon of his opponent to hurl it from his 
grasp, but Van Doren^s wrist was supple, and 
his hold firm. 

It was a fight to the death. Van Doren's 
breath came thick and fast. His eyes glittered 
with anger; the man quivered with passion. 

Not so Sir Harold. His blue eyes, keen and 
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clear^ and bright as the steel he was guiding^ 
were ever on the alert to find some opening 
where he could pass through the guard of the 
other^ yet, try as he would, for a time he could 
not succeed. A parry swift as the wind met 
his blade at every point where it would enter. 

But there! At last! Lightning could not 
have outleaped that thrust of Sir Harold's ! 

He withdrew his blade — ^its point dripped 
crimson. 

Van Doren staggered. His rapier dropped; 
his hand convulsively clutched at his breast as 
though to stay the hurt — in vain. From be- 
neath the chilling fingers the red tide welled 
and bubbled, his life-blood was ebbing; deep 
hatred still lingered in his eyes, but anon — ^a 
gasp, and all was over. 

" Harold ! Harold ! '* and the girl who terri- 
fied, spell-bound, had witnessed it all, flung her- 
self with a sob into the arms of her lover. He 
pressed his darling to his breast, showered kisses 
upon her face and brow, and — was it the night- 
dew sparkling on her tresses ? 

But when the heavens open to the gaze of mor- 
tals, it is not for long. 

The stir of the combat had caught the quick 
ear of Tackapousha in passing. He sprang to 
the lodge, and tore the hanging aside; a glance 
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revealed all. He saw the strange man and the 
maid in his arms and with fiendish delight 
poised his war-axe preparing to hurl it. 

But ere it could speed from his hand on its 
mission of deaths a sharp knife pierced his wrist 
and, harmless, his weapon fell at his feet. Wy- 
oncombone, keeping watch at the entrance, had 
thrown himself on him. Now, from the young 
warrior^s lips, there rang through the night, 
sharp and clear, the war-cry of the Montauks. 

Startled back to earth from his heaven. Sir 
Harold snatched a pistol from his belt and 
rushed out of the wigwam. He came just in 
time to save, by his bullet, the life of Wyoncom- 
bone. One of the braves of Tackapousha had 
rushed to the aid of his sachem, a knife was 
about to pierce the throat of the Montauk when 
Sir Harold slew the warrior who held it. 

Echoing the war-cry of Wyoncombone, Wai- 
andance and his warriors rushed to his aid. 
In the mean time the hostiles came streaming 
from all sides. Fast and furious grew the 
fighting. Sir Harold's blade flashed in and out 
among them, darting here and there, and ever 
bearing the sharp sting of death. Waiandance, 
his recent wrongs burning hot in his heart, 
spared not his foes and his young son at his side 
was fast winning a sachem's distinction. But 
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these brave warriors were greatly outnumbered. 
At Waiandanee's command they surrounded the 
wigwam of Sigrid the better to shield her, and 
around them surged their f oes^ goaded to mad- 
ness by their losses. 

Hark 1 A shot — another — ^yet another I The 
whites are upon them! In surprise the war- 
riors of Tackapousha turn to meet their new 
foes. 

" At them, boys! At them! ^' rings out the 
clear voice of the captain and from all sides, 
encircling the village, press the soldiers. 

Amazed, confused, bewildered, the hostiles at- 
tempt a stand. Bravely their arrows whistle 
among the invaders. But what are arrows 
against bullets? From all sides leap the bright 
tongues of flame, from all sides comes the roar 
of the muskets. The leaden hail strikes down 
alike sachem and warrior, and they cannot even 
tell the slayer. 

" To the fort ! To the fort ! '' sounds the cry 
as the warriors of Tackapousha strive to break 
through the circle of death. But well had the 
white captain planned, well had he placed his 
forces. A blinding flash of flame, a crash of 
thunder seemed the volley that met the Indians 
at the fort's very entrance. 

That volley carried death and destruction 
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among thenu Terror-stricken, all farther 
thoughts of resistance abandoned, those who 
could fled to the forest for shelter* 



The noise of the battle had died awaj, the 
fortress of the Karsapeaqnas had been taken, 
and their power broken forever* 

Captain Underbill mastered his men and 
foand that, thanks to the precaations he had 
taken, his losses had been bat slight. 

Waiandance and Wyoncombone left the par* 
suit of the yanqaished to their warriors and 
soaght Sigrid to assare themselves of her safety* 
Sir Harold had reached her before them, hav- 
ing hastened to her side the very moment he 
coald leave the stirring scenes of the conflict; 
he was with her when her Indian friends en- 
tered the wigwam* 

The girl freed herself gently from the em- 
brace of Sir Harold, and, stretching oat both 
hands to the Montaaks in warmest greeting, 
said : ^^ Oh, friends, how can I ever thank yoa 
for all yoa have done for me? '^ 

^ Wyoncombone, 'tis to yoar friendship and 
skill that I owe the coming of the friends who 
have saved me* What can I say to thank yoa ? '' 

^ The dark clouds of storm have broken away 
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and the Star of the Morning again shines 
brightly, what more could Wyoncombone ask ? *' 
responded the young warrior, modest as ever in 
bearing and mien, yet his delight at having been 
able to render so signal a service to the maid he 
admired, was keen in his breast. 

" And you Waiandance," continued Sigrid, 
her eyes moist with tears, " you gave me shelter 
when I was cast away on your shores, a stranger 
and helpless. Your food fed me, your fires 
warmed me, and now you have risked your Uf e 
and that of your warriors to aid me. How can 
I find words to speak all my heart would tell 
you ? " 

" The Star of the Morning needs no words to 
speak her message,^* replied Waiandance, ^^ her 
eyes speak her heart.^' Then glancing at Sir 
Harold he continued : " The Star of the Morn- 
ing will hereafter not need the shelter the 
wigwam of Waiandance once gave her. And 
that is well, for Waiandance's wigwam is no 



more.'^ 



Sir Harold stepped forward and grasping, 
in firm clasp of friendship, the hand of the 
chieftain, answered : " Sachem, wherever our 
hearth-fire may blaze, there a seat of honor shall 
ever await your coming. Shall it not, Sigrid ? ^' 

A grateful look thanked her lover for the 



